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Correspondence 








Liturgical Parish 


Epiror: I am sure that many a priest en- 
vies the position of Fr. Longley as ex- 
plained in “A Parish that Really Lives” 
(Am. 12/14/57). Everyone might not 
agree with the details of his program, but 
it must be a source of great satisfaction to 
be able to do so much for the people litur- 
gically. May I make a few comments on a 
few items which struck me as I read? 

It is stated that most of the families are 
young couples. No doubt this is a very 
strong reason for his success. I think at 
times that priests try to do too much with 
parishes that are made up of older people 
who are set in their ways and who, after 
all, cannot be expected to understand the 
liturgy as younger people can who have 
been educated in it and whose education 
is oriented to it... . 

I notice that Fr. Longley seems to retain 
the dialog Mass for use in the lower grades 
and that the older ones are expected to 
sing the Mass. This is a good thing and 
shows (in my opinion) a real understand- 
ing of the purpose of both the dialog and 
the High Mass. I have known of instances 
where the dialog Mass was substituted for 
the High Mass. When a congregation can 
sing it should sing... . 

Cincinnati, Ohio Timon Cook, 0.F.M. 


Defense Secrecy 


Eprrorn: Father Parsons (Washington 
Front, 12/7/57) appears to have mistaken 
the obvious for the whole in his conclusion 
that the divulging of certain items of mili- 
tary information has made “the job of a 
Soviet agent the softest possible.” 

The first three items listed as evidence 
by Fr. Parsons concern projects that are too 
big to be kept secret in any country that 
allows free movement of its citizens and 
foreign visitors. In publishing the location 
of the Nike sites and SAC bases, the De- 
partment of Defense merely told the pub- 
lic what all interested persons, on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain, already knew... . 

The exact location of all the DEW line 
stations has never been revealed. Nor, 
more important, has there been any infor- 
mation published on the type, strength, 
frequencies and susceptibility to jamming 
of the radars used. Without this, data as to 
location is virtually useless. 

In regard to the American radar station 
in Turkey, the Soviets did not need a 
single spy in Turkey itself to learn all they 
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needed to know. The radar transmitter’s 
own signals, monitored by Soviet radar re- 
connaissance teams within Russia itself, 
supplied exact data as to size, range, loca- 
tion and purpose. Only the American pub- 
lic remained in the dark, with the result 
that Russian missile advances came as a 
shock. 

This is precisely what the Moss Com- 
mittee is seeking to prevent... . 

We have avoided the nuclear-bombard- 
ment phase of World War III because the 
Soviets have been given a fairly accurate 
idea of our strength. To continue the mis- 
guided brand of secrecy typified by the 
suppression of information on Soviet mis- 
sile developments is to court complacency 
on the part of the public and miscalcula- 
tion on the part of the Soviet leaders. 
Camp Hill, Pa. WiLu1AM V. KENNEDY 


Epiror: There is so much in Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s letter which agrees with what I 
said, and so much in what he says with 
which I agree, that I hesitate to take issue 
with him on one small point in his fourth 
paragraph. I have seen maps of our DEW 
line in the Arctic with sites designated. 
And does not what he says in this para- 
graph contradict what he says in the next? 
If the Russians could spot our radars in 
Turkey, could not their advanced Arctic 
stations spot ours? But this may all be 
academic now that Russia has the ICBM. 
Washington, D.C. Wi rrip Parsons, s.J. 


Catholics and Unesco 


Eprror: In the current controversy about 
the Holy Father’s attitude toward the 
United Nations, there can be no question 
regarding his dismay toward many of the 
gyrations of this organization, particularly 
in Unesco. For instance, in April, 1952 the 
United Nations Reporter advised that a 
panel was set up to write a six-volume, 3- 
million-word history of mankind: cost 
$600,000. i 

The authors included Bertrand Russell 
and the perennial atheist Julian, Huxley, 
the first head of Unesco. Dr. Ralph Turner 
headed the panel; according to God and 
Man at Yale, by William Buckley Jr., he 
frequently planted permanent doubts about 
religion in students’ minds. Huxley and his 
philosophical kin are regular contributors 
to Unesco publications; so it is no surprise 
that such literature often takes a dim view 
of Catholic “illusions” on the soul, free 
will and original sin. 

(Continued on p. 406) 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO 


WESTERN PHILOSOPHY 
by Russell Coleburt 


"The clear and interesting style in which com- 
plex problems are explained but not over- 
simplified recommends this book for college 
and public libraries . . . a happy blend of 
history and philosophy." 

—Rev. W. Charles Heiser, S.J. 
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by Maisie Ward 
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A Co-Educational School located in one ot 
the ten fastest-growing cities in the United 
States, In Nebraska, it is second in size only 
to the State University. Its teaching staff 
includes more than 460 religious and lay 
professors. Currently it is in the midst of a 


14-million-dollar expansion program. 
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I am sure, too, that Vatican observers 
were seriously disturbed by pronounce- 
ments from Dr. Luther Evans when he 
became head of Unesco that he could see 
no reason why Communists should not be 
employed by the organization; he asserted 
that some Communists were employed then 
in this educational, scientific and cultural 
effort. 

These are just a few of the indictments 
about which leading Catholic UN enthusi- 
asts in this country seem strangely silent, 

Patricia McDonoucu 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
[The arguments cited are found in their 
entirety in an article published in the Nov. 
9 Tablet of Brooklyn, under the title 
“Toward a True, Catholic Judgment on 
Unesco.” The name signed to the article 
was Amanda Lastrapes. 

We found that article quite disappoint- 
ing. It was full of outdated quotations, and 
revealed a lack of acquaintance, not only 
with Catholic principles of international 
order, but also with the attitude of the 
highest authorities in the Church in Rome 
and in the United States. If it served any 
good purpose, we ourselves could furnish 
a much more devastating indictment of 
Unesco than that of Miss Lastrapes. 

The point is that, for the present and for 
the foreseeable future, it is better for 
Catholics to take an active part in this 
organization. This policy is based, not on 
the supposition that there is nothing wrong 
with Unesco, but rather that much good 
can be done through positive attitudes. 

This has always been our stand. We 
think that the words of Pope Pius XII last 
October to the World Congress of the Lay 
Apostolate (see AM. 10/12, p. 46), as well 
as to Pax Romana on April 25 (see Am. 
9/14, p. 609), support our viewpoint. He 
urged the young Catholic elite to take 
part in such organizations. Ep.] 


Catholic Press 


Eprror: Norma K. Herzfeld’s “Catholic 
Press on Foreign Aid” (Am. 11/23/57) 
states plainly that she found “very. little 
interest in the pros and cons of the 1957 
Mutual Security program in the American 
Catholic diocesan weekly press” during a 
six-week period. 

We believe that this six-week period 
may not have been at all indicative of 
Catholic “newspaper sentiment” or laxity 
in informing the laity. The North-Central 
Louisiana Register (circulation 17,000) 
edited by Rev. Marvin Bordelon, has regu- 
larly published editorials and news remind- 
ing us of our country’s duties as a Chris- 
tian nation. 
Alexandria, La. 
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Current Comment 





1957 in the Missions 


The year 1957 was a trying one for 
the missions. In many areas of Asia 
and Africa Catholics came to learn 
what it means to be suffering members 
of the Mystical Body of Christ. Unless 
we miss our guess, more torment is in 
store for them during 1958. 

p Undaunted by the failure of the 
so-called “Patriotic Association of Chi- 
nese Catholics” to rally the Chinese, 
Peking is pressing anew a plan to set 
up a schismatic church. Latest to feel 
the heavy hand of Mao Tse-tung is 
Bishop Dominic Tang, S.J., Apostolic 
Administrator of Canton. Both clergy 
and laity in his diocese are now being 
forced to attend “indoctrination” 
courses. News from the rest of China 
is sparse. But Bishop Tang’s report in- 
dicates that the new wave of persecu- 
tion is nation-wide. Observers in Hong 
Kong fear that Red China is on the 
threshold of the most drastic persecu- 
tion since the Communist take-over in 
1949. 

p> In India persecution is of two kinds. 
There is a subtle opposition to Chris- 
tianity on the grounds that it is a for- 
eign import and therefore not to be 
trusted. In time, as political maturity 
tempers India’s exaggerated national- 
ism, this attitude may change. More 
frightening is the turn of events in 
Communist-dominated Kerala State, 
where controversy over the Communist- 
authored school bill has degenerated 
into open violence. On Dec. 14 a rock- 
throwing, manure-slinging crowd of 
Reds attacked Catholic homes and at- 
tempted to destroy a church in Chang- 
anacherry, The scars of this Catholic- 
Communist conflict in Kerala will re- 
main for a long time to come. 

> The Sudan and the Union of South 
Africa are focal points of persecution 
in Africa. In an effort to minimize the 
influence of the Church, the Muslim 
Government of the Sudan has taken 
over all mission schools. South Africa’s 
racial policies have already greatly 
hindered the Church’s missionary effort. 
This Government is now stepping up 
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its drive to bar integrated education 
and even worship. If the Church loses 
this fight she will have to introduce a 
costly double school system. 

Asia and Africa are perhaps far re- 
moved from the daily concerns of most 
American Catholics. But the fortunes of 
the Mystical Body of Christ can never 
be. While we cannot share the tribula- 
tions of fellow members, we can make 
sure that they have our prayers. 


Post-Nato Reactions 


To its own surprise, the State De- 
partment is now studying anew the old 
question of East-West disarmament 
negotiations. John Foster Dulles has 
made no secret of his conviction that at 
the present time it is futile to negotiate 
with the Soviets. Yet, since the Nato 
conference, and presumably against his 
better judgment, he finds himself com- 
pelled to reactivate disarmament 
studies in the department. 

This reversal of policy is a singular 
tribute to the power (good and bad) 
of world opinion. We went to Paris for 
the Nato conference with one purpose 
in view: to promote the military de- 
fense of Europe. There we ran into op- 
position from our closest allies, who 
let us know that public opinion in their 
countries insisted that the door to ne- 
gotiations with the Soviet must remain 
open. Even Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer, despite his recent smashing 
electoral triumph, dodged the issue of 
missile bases and stressed the impor- 
tance of political negotiations with the 
Kremlin. 

In the United States, this European 
reaction seems too much like a recur- 
rence of neutralism. Nevertheless, at 
Paris we had to take cognizance of it. 
It is no surprise that the European 
newspapers stressed that part of Mr. 
Dulles’ televised report of Dec. 22 in 
which he said that disarmament agree- 
ments would take priority over agree- 
ments for the IRBM bases. The evi- 
dence of Europe’s obsession with East- 
West negotiations is clear. Though 


Washington is not happy about that 
state of mind among our allies, it is 
certainly wise in not ignoring the dan- 
ger signals. No country is so strong that 
it can treat world opinion lightly. 


Lincoln Square in Manhattan 


The Church-State issue has of late 
been prowling the streets of New York 
City’s west side. North and west of 
Manhattan’s huge Coliseum lies a 13- 
block blighted area where, in what is 
named the Lincoln Square redevelop- 
ment project, a vast program of urban 
face-lifting is about to begin. The First 
Amendment has been appealed to and 
interpreted in connection with Lincoln 
Square. 

New York City, acting under Title I 
of the 1949 Housing Act, plans to ac- 
quire this property on or about Jan. 
15; the city will then sell it at a mark- 
down to redevelopers. Under Title I’s 
provisions in this case, the Federal 
Government, by making good two- 
thirds of the markdown, would con- 
tribute about $28 million to the slum 
clearance operation, When the proper- 
ties are auctioned off by the city, it is 
expected that one of the sites within 
the area will be bid for by Fordham 
University, which proposes to build 
here a collegiate center for upwards of 
5,000 of its students. Other sites will 
go to a center for the performing arts 
and to private rental and cooperative 
housing groups. 

Fordham University’s prospective 
part in the Lincoln Square project was 
challenged in court on the ground that 
the resale of 320,230 square feet of 
property to a Catholic university under 
these terms would violate Federal and 
State constitutional guarantees of sep- 
aration of Church and State. 


. . . This Side of the Tracks 


The case has now been decided by 
Justice Owen McGivern of the New 
York State Supreme Court, who re- 
fused to enjoin the city from acquiring 
and reselling the property according to 
present plans. With a keen look at both 
sides of the coin of the First Amend- 
ment, Justice McGivern declared that 


to hold under the instant circum- 
stances that a denominational 
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school may not be afforded the 
same opportunity to contract as 
any other private institution or cor- 
poration would be to convert the 
constitutional safeguards into a 
sword against the freedoms which 
they were intended to shield. 
His court found “no force or validity 
in the contention that a sectarian in- 
stitution would be in this instance aided 
in a manner that violates constitutional 
guarantees. To exclude Fordham, or 
any other sectarian institution, from 
community-planning works of this kind, 
the judge said, would be to relegate 
them in perpetuity “to the other side of 
the tracks.” The case may be appealed 
—perhaps all the way to the Supreme 
Court—but the verdict is not likely to 
change. 


” 


Pius XII on the “Ghetto” 


In his Christmas discourse (see edi- 
torial, p. 416) the Pope touched brief- 
ly but pointedly on the old, familiar 
question of the “Catholic ghetto.” His 
remarks deserve separate notice. As is 
generally known, a quite understand- 
able tendency exists among Catholics 
toward self-imposed isolation from the 
non-Catholic world. To many _ this 
seems the most effective safeguard 
against the contamination of false phi- 
losophies and bad examples. To put it 
in the Pope’s own words: “There are 
some even who hint that it is Christian 
prudence to return to the so-called 
modest ambitions of the period of the 
catacombs.” 

On the contrary, stressed the Holy 
Father, it would be “wiser” to return 
to the inspired wisdom of St. Paul, who 
opened all paths of action to the Chris- 
tian. “No field of life, no institution 
and no exercise of power,” as the Pope 
expressed it, can be forbidden the mod- 
ern apostle. He recalled at that point 
his earlier exhortations for Catholics to 
join in collaborating with non-Catholics 
in worth-while enterprises. 

The trend of papal thought on the 
subject of the “Catholic ghetto” is 
therefore unmistakable. It is a call for 
action on the whole broad front of hu- 
man concerns. The Pontiff warned, 
however, that such action requires ade- 
quate spiritual and professional prep- 
aration. And, lest he be misconstrued, 
he expressly denied that specifically 
Catholic works, particularly our schools, 
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can be fairly regarded as expressions 
of a “ghetto” mentality and therefore 
to be abandoned. For, as the Pontiff 
reminded his listeners, Christian action 
cannot surrender its “unique claim and 
character,” least of all in contemporary 
secularized society, which too often asks 
us to surrender basic beliefs. 


Good Man or Son of God? 


Every year at Christmas we are 
treated to a spate of sermons from non- 
Catholic pulpits which make the point 
that Christ was one of the greatest men 
in history. He was, we are told, a great 
religious leader, to be lumped with Con- 
fucius, Buddha and probably Gandhi. 
This is, to say the least, fuzzy and dan- 
gerous thinking, and it evades the cru- 
cial point of the uniqueness of Christ. 
The simple fact of the matter is that 
Christ is either what He claimed to be— 
the Son of God—or He is not a great 
man. If He is not the Son of God, then 
He is the most colossal deceiver the 
world has ever seen! 

As we move into the season of Epiph- 
any, when Christ was made manifest 
to the gentile world, our prayers are 
that Christ will be known more and 
more for what He truly is, not just an- 
other “good man” but the only-begotten 
Son of God the Father. 


Revolution on the Farm 


As the nation counted up its blessings 
in 1957, it found some ambiguous ones. 
Prominent among these was the third- 
largest corn crop in its history. Only in 
1948 and 1956 did our farmers grow 
more corn than the estimated 3.4 billion 
bushels they harvested last year. 

To speak of this abundance as an am- 
biguous blessing is disconcerting, but 
that is the way things are. One of the 
chief objectives of farm policy last year 
was to cut down on the production of 
corn—a goal that appeared to many 
eminently reasonable inasmuch as the 
nation started the year with a carry-over 
of 1.3 billion bushels from the bumper 
1956 crop. So, among other restrictive 
measures, the Government invited farm- 
ers to put some of their allotted corn 
acreage in the farm bank. This they did 
to a total of more than 5 million acres. 
As a reward for their cooperation they 
pocketed from Uncle Sam about $200 


million in cold cash. Being good farmers, 
however, they then proceeded, with 
their modern machinery and fertilizers, 
to grow more corn per acre—an average 
of 46.8 bushels—than they had ever 
grown before. 

This phenomenon graphically illus- 
trates what is meant by the technologi- 
cal revolution on the farm, where output 
per man-hour has increased faster than 
it has in industry. In 1936, for instance, 
farmers grew 1.5 billion bushels of corn 
on 93 million acres, Twenty years later 
they grew, with far fewer hands, 3.4 
billion bushels on only 72.6 million 
acres. Consequently, what ought to be, 
by all that is good and holy, an unmixed 
blessing is at the same time one of the 
most difficult and distressing of our 
national problems. That is the fact, how- 
ever little sense it seems to make. 


New Atomic Breakthrough? 


Words have been briskly bandied of 
late in the British and American press 
about whether British scientists have 
really produced a controlled thermo- 
nuclear reaction. In other words, have 
they succeeded in controlling the fusion 
reaction of the H-bomb? 

There are two massive problems to be 
solved before this can be done. These 
were succinctly stated on Nov. 18 last 
by a joint conference of British and 
American scientists: 


First, heavy hydrogen must be 
heated to a temperature of at least 
100 million degrees centigrade. 
Second, this hot gas must be con- 
fined within a container for an 
appreciable fraction of a second. 


The first condition is necessary to get 
the nuclei moving at a speed at which 
collisions will be frequent enough to 
make the reaction self-sustaining. The 
second is necessary because an uncon- 
fined gas, if heated, will expand and 
cool itself. 

But what shall the container be made 
of? No substance known to science can 
be exposed to a temperature of 100 mil- 
lion degrees without being vaporized. 
Recent reports seem to hint that the 
scientists may have solved this problem 
by using a magnetic field to confine the 
heated gas. 

If the fusion reaction has indeed been 
controlled, this is a most important ad- 
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vance. Fusionable material (heavy hy- 
drogen) is much more plentiful and 
costs much less than the fissionable 
uranium and similar substances. So far 
as the welfare of the world’s peoples is 
concerned, control of the fusion reac- 
tion is more significant than the launch- 
ing of a dozen satellites. 


Catholic College Enrolment 


For the sixth successive year the 
U. S. Office of Education reports a new 
record in college enrolment. According 
to the office’s January estimate for the 
academic year 1957-58, there are 
3,068,000 students taking degree-credit 
courses in the nation’s 1,890 colleges 
and universities. This total represents 
an increase of 4.1 per cent over the 
2,947,000 figure of the preceding year. 

On the assumption that this same 
rate of increase applies to the Catholic 
colleges—as it has for the past two 
years—we can fairly estimate that dur- 
ing this current year there are some 
269,907 students in. colleges and uni- 
versities under Catholic direction. The 
1956-57 total was 259,277. In 1955-56 
this figure was 241,709. 

For the Spring Term education issue 
AMERICA again this year offers enrol- 
ment tables to indicate the relative 
ranking of the largest Catholic colleges 
and universities, The tables are based 
on a standard yardstick, the School and 
Society (Dec. 7, 1957 issue) 38th an- 
nual report on enrolment in American 
institutions of higher learning, 

The upper table ranks the 25 largest 
Catholic universities and colleges which 
are coeducational or for men. The lower 
table lists the largest 25 women’s col- 
leges. The tables present figures and 
ranks for both full-time and total (i.e., 
full-time and part-time) enrolments. 
Milwaukee’s Marquette University is 
the largest Catholic university in the 
country, according to both full-time 
and total enrolments. 

With 5,911 full-time male students, 
Notre Dame is the largest men’s col- 
lege. Marquette, St. Louis and Boston 
—each with approximately 4,700—have 
the next largest male enrolments. Mar- 
quette has also the largest total of full- 
time women students—1,966. Boston 
College is second with 1,158. 

Georgetown University has the largest 
faculty, with 1,321 members. 
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Largest Catholic Institutions 1957-58 





Full-Time Total 

Students Rank Enrolment Rank 
Marquette University ............... 6,722 1 9,949 1 
University of Notre Dame ........... 5,911 2 6,039 10 
IBOStOIN CONGGO. 5c bc ee seb bales bees 5,862 8 7,469 9 
Ste EOWISIUNMIVETSIY. 0 Seis d aes 5,763 4 7,475 8 
POLANATE U RIVERSIty: 62...) se-5. civics lace sidic 5,186 5 8,754 5 
University Of Detroit © ...6 i668 0)5 2.006% 5,166 6 9,808 2 
Georgetown University .............. 5,153 7 5,753". 
St. John’s University (Brooklyn) ..... 4,577 8 8,958 4 
Loyola University (Chicago) ......... 8,699 9 8,525 6 
Villanova University ..........0.000% 8,599 10 5,394 18 
University of Dayton ................ 8,472 Ill 5,575 12 
Seton Hall University ....s.sccaee es 8,365 12 9,122 8 
We Paul University 56 6c oe OS sees $202 18 7,891 7 
The Catholic University ............. 2627 14 8,795 18 
Maniattan College «c's 6. essa vc e008 e% 2,600 15 2,905 22 
Duquesne University ............000. 2,597 16 4,635 14 
University of San Francisco .......... 2AST® -AT 4,021 15 
The Creighton University ........... 2.186 18 2897 82S 
Seattle “Uni VeISity > <0ic 5 ¢.0:0- 00.0 ssa sleroncece 2126. 19 $088 21 
Ji hy | OP | Ca 2,001 20 3,808 17 
Providence College ..............0+- 1,859 21 2,744 24 
John Carroll University ............. 1,878 22 3,471 19 
College of the Holy Cross ............ 1,804 23 _ — 
Xavier University (Cincinnati) ....... 1,744 24 8,832 16 
| Copaf: (COL ch na eee aA 1608 25 = _ 
Loyola University (New Orleans) .... — _ 2352 25 
St. Joseph College (Phila.) .......... _ _ 8,302 20 

2 = 2 

Mundelein College (Ill.) ............ 943 1 1,025 5 
College of St. Catherine (Minn.) ..... 939 2 1,226 1 
Marywood College (Pa.) .........+: 891 3 1141 4 
College of New Rochelle (N. Y.) ..... 851 4 851 12 
St. Mary’s College (Ind.) ........... 832 5 951 9 
Marygrove College (Mich.) .......... 777 6 833 14 
College of St. Teresa (Minn.) ....... 738 7 753 19 
WMosary, Conege: (UN) os cass 6.0: wie ses 683 8 795 16 
Emmanuel College (Mass.) ......... 674 9 _ _ 
Mount Mary College (Wis.) ......... 670 = 10 963 8 
Manhattanville College (N. Y.) ...... 667 ll 726. - 92 
Mt. St. Mary’s College (Md.) ........ 642 12 - — 
Mt. St. Mary’s College (Calif.) ....... 622 13 977 7 
College of St. Rose (N. Y.) .......... 609 14 1,036 3 
Clarke College (Iowa) ............. 6or 15 ms. 23 
Immaculata College (Pa.) ........... 606 16 126 (SE 
Marymount College (N. Y.) ......... 594 17 _ a 
Alverno College (Wis.) ............. 599 18 800 15 
College Misericordia (Pa.) .......... 591 19 994 6 
Our Lady of Cincinnati Coll. (O.) ... 566 20 847 13 
Nazareth College (N. Y.) .........-. 559 = 21 691 24 
Loretto Heights College (Colo.) ...... 542 22 - — 
College of Mt. St. Vincent (N. Y.) ... 540 23 Tis it 
Trmity Conege: CD. GC.) -< sic cceje's-s isis 0 533 24 _ _ 
Mt. St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio (O.) ..... 5or = 25 = = 
Immaculate Heart College (Calif.) ... — - 1,147 2 
Nazareth College (Ky.) ............. _ — 945 10 
St. Xavier College (HL) ..:5 cccasecs _ _ 878 ll 
Barry Conege: (Pitas)! 6.265)5:. sien hie en _ ~~ 768 18 
Incarnate Word College (Texas) ..... _ _ 733 20 
Fontbonne College (Mo.) ............ _ _ 679 25 
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intimidation, and will be raised still more. 


A recently issued 89-page booklet, South Caro- 
linians Speak (Box 806, Dillon, S. C., 50c), is 


significant because it is destined primarily for 


local consumption, though it reveals to the entire 
nation what its 12 contributors think of integra- 
tion. Several of the contributors see no possibility 
of any change, but, like the rest, are deeply dis- 
turbed over the embittered situation. The re- 
mainder, including the three women contributors, 
realize that certain changes are bound to occur. 

“Basically, this is a Christian problem,” says 
Mrs. Helen Burr Christensen, of St. Helena Epis- 
copal Church, girl-scout leader in Beaufort, S. C. 
“Every effort must be made to keep the channels 
of communication open between the races and 
between the white people of differing opinions.” 

As a “conservative, who hopes to see the con- 
servation in South Carolina of those basic con- 
cepts of democracy and Christianity upon which 
the South, and our nation, grew to greatness,” 
Andrew McDowd Secrest, editor and publisher 
of the Cheraw (S. C.) Chronicle, asks: 


Are we going to condone repressive legis- 
lation which slowly leads us all down the 
road to a police state? .. . What will it profit 
us, if we maintain segregation but lose all - 
that is right and good for our way of life? . . . 

Responsible citizens should discourage 
profane attacks on the integrity of the U. S. 
Supreme Court, inflammatory talk and po- 
litical demagoguery, economic and social 
boycott and reprisal. They should work for 
the repeal of repressive State legislative acts 
which deny civil rights to any of our citizens, 
regardless of race; and they should strive to 
reopen the lines of communication between 
the races.... 


“I have listened,” says Arthur Locke King, 
former member of the South Carolina House of 
Representatives and member of the South Caro- 
lina Bar, “patiently and, I hope, with some ca- 
pacity to fairly consider the arguments which 
have been presented by those who advocate a 
continuation of the separation of the races by 
law and I have yet to hear any statement that is 
not a child of blind prejudice!” 

In this ugly category, Mr. King includes the 
notion that only through such enforced legal seg- 
regation can racial integrity be preserved; and 
the same view is expressed by other contributors. 

“We readily concede,” says Mr. King, “that the 
task to be performed is a great one, but when 


Southern Moderates Speak 


When fists are flying, moderates are unpopular. 
When racial fanatics are on the rampage, mod- 
erates can incur personal danger. Yet voices in 
the South are being raised in quiet protest against 





have men and women of the Southern area of 
this nation ever backed off from a task because 


it involved great effort on their part?” And John 
Clyde Barrington of Dillon, S. C., former presi- 
dent of the Southern Frozen Food Association, 
finds: “We accomplish nothing by condemning 
the Supreme Court decision. The decision was 
inevitable under our Constitution, even though 
we would have liked more time.” He concludes: 


We can be thankful that the Negroes have 
generally shown patience and tolerance in 
their march toward first-class citizenship and 
that they have not had leadership of the 
violent, rabble-rousing type often seen among 
the segregationists. There is no justification 
for the charge that the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People is 
Communist-controlled, or that it is forced 
upon Negroes of the South. World commu- 
nism would have a better chance if we kept 
legal segregation and even more restrictions 
on civil rights for Negroes. .. . 


Says Mrs. Claudia Thomas Sanders of Gaffney, 
S. C.: “We must move slowly, because we are 
dealing with human beings within the framework 
of democracy. We must move surely because our 
social conscience and Christian ethics leave us 
no alternative.” 

A few days after this booklet appeared in print, 
Mrs. Sanders’ house was bombed. People who 
have not lived under such conditions—which, in- 
cidentally, are by no means confined to the South, 
but occur in some of our Northern suburbs—may 
forget the courage that these straightforward, to 
us possibly quite obvious, remarks betray. One of 
the five Protestant clergymen who edited the 
book, Rev. John B. Morris, writes frankly of its 
effect in response to AMERICA’S inquiry: 


It has certainly precipitated South Caro- 
lina into a stage in this issue which I term 
“the inner argument.” ... Were fussing 
among ourselves now instead of only believ- 
ing that we are all happily and massively re- 
sisting, etc. Whether or not the ranks of the 
rigid segregationists will again close in on 
other thought remains to be seen. It may well 
be helping some Northerners to understand 
the complexity of our problems. 

A distinguished Southern journalist, John H. 
Popham, writing in the New York Times Maga- 
zine for December 1, calls for “informed assist- 
ance from the rest of the country,” for people 
“struggling with a vast revolutionary conditioning 
within a few years.” That assistance we can give 
at least by encouraging the brave efforts of 
Southerners of either race to communicate and 
come to understanding with one another. 

Joun LaF arce 
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College of 
New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Chartered in 1904 


Westchester County 


16 miles from Grand Central 
Station, N. Y. 


Conducted by the 
Ursuline Nuns 
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~ San T MARY’S 
COLLEGE 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 


Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Courses leading to degrees of Bachelor of 

Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Fine 

Arts, Bachelor of Music. Department of 

Nursing. New inter-departmental major 
in Christian Culture. 


Graduate Department of Sacred Theology 
for Sisters and Laywomen. 


CATALOGS ON REQUEST 


SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE, BOX L 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA | 
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ROSEMONT 
COLLEGE 


ROSEMONT, PENNA. 


Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 


a 


Courses leading to 
A.B. DEGREE 
Pre-professional Training for Medicine, Law. 


Teacher Training, Elementary and Secondary. 


a 


Accredited by the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Universities 


Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 












































Dunbarton College 
of Holy Cross 


WASHINGTON 8, D. C. 


Founded 1935 


Conducted by the 
Sisters of the 
Holy Cross of 


Notre Dame, Indiana 
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Rocket, Rocket, Who's Got the Rocket? 


While President Eisenhower was away at the usual 
December meeting of Nato (but this time at “the sum- 
mit”) and filling all the headlines, events were happen- 
ing here in Washington which were reported in the 
back pages, but were possibly more significant. Before 
the Senate Preparedness Subcommittee of Lyndon B. 
Johnson (D., Tex.), there passed a whole procession of 
high Pentagon officials, and Government and private 
scientists, to testify. 

Their combined story was rather terrifying and dis- 
illusioning. It was no doubt immediately flashed to all 
foreign governments and newspapers. While the Presi- 
dent was pressuring Nato countries to accept on 
their territories Intermediate Range Ballistic Missiles 
(IRBM), his subordinates over here at top echelons (no 
names need be mentioned) were telling us the stark 
fact: we simply do not have any IRBM’s to give, and 
will not have them in production, even for ourselves, in- 
side eighteen months or two years. This was a severe 
shock to everybody. 

As for the Intercontinental Ballistic Missile (ICBM), 
it will be 1962 before we have it complete, though one 
optimist put the date at 1960; and of course it will be 
some years after that before we have it on the produc- 
tion line. This was called the “ultimate deterrent.” 


Underscorings 


Russia has both of these weapons in actual produc- 
tion, and has launching pads already built on all her 
borders and those of her satellites, according to reliable 
reports deliberately leaked to the press and radio while 
the President and his Secretaries of State and Defense 
were in Paris. 

What happened? Obviously, we, including the Presi- 
dent, have been living in a fool’s paradise, taking an- 
nounced plans for accomplished facts. One official said 
our B-58 bomber is the best yet. Asked how many we 
have, he said three. Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, former head 
of Strategic Air Command (SAC), now an assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense for Air, revealed that over the past 
five years, during the six weeks before the end of each 
fiscal year, most of our big bombers have been ground- 
ed for lack of money to buy gasoline. Apparently, the 
Air Force, unlike most of us, can’t buy “on tick.” 

As for missiles, one high Government official admit- 
ted, under pressure from Sen. Johnson, that there are 
ten committees which have to discuss any missile before 
it can even be considered as a practical project. Five, six 
or even ten years may elapse before the project can get 
in production. 

The diverting Case of the Eight-Day Clock may some 
day be famous. A Harvard professor related it. The idea 
of an eight-day clock, instead of a one-day clock, had to 
go up the ladder, with side stops in between; result: five 
years before the eight-day clock. This story, with varia- 
tions, was repeated often before the Johnson committee. 
No wonder Europe was reluctant to accept something 
we will not have for years. WILFRID PARSONS 


p MARIAN COLLEGE, Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., since 1930 a training college 
for the Marist Brothers, is now char- 





tered as a four-year liberal-arts college 





REV. EDWARD J. DUFF, S.J., was 
chosen for the 1957 award of the 
American Catholic Sociological Society 
for his book, Social Thought of the 
World Council of Churches. This study 
was highly praised by both Catholic 
and Protestant scholars in the United 
States and abroad, and was a choice of 
the Protestant Religious Book Club. 
Fr. Duff, former associate editor of 
America, is editor of the monthly 
Social Order. 


pA JACQUES MARITAIN exhibit is 
on display at the Memorial Library, 
Marquette University, in honor of the 
philosopher’s 75th year and his 50th 


year of writing. 


p> HOST FAMILIES are being sought 
by NCWC for its International High 
School Student Program. Under this 
program, Catholic students from Latin 
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America or Europe, selected by NCWC 
and accepted by U. S. Catholic high 
schools, spend a year in the homes of 
their American hosts. Particulars may 
be had from NCWC Dept. of Educa- 
tion, 1312 Massachusetts Ave. N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


p REV. PATRICK H. YANCEY, S.J., 
has been appointed a member of the 
panel which selects recipients of the 
Science Faculty Fellowships of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. The NSF 
was set up by Congress in 1950 to pro- 
mote the progress of science and the 
national welfare and defense. The 
scholarships go to college science teach- 
ers who wish to pursue advanced 
studies. Fr. Yancey, professor of biology 
at Spring Hill College, Mobile, Ala., is 
a corresponding editor of America, He 
is executive secretary of the Albertus 
Magnus Guild. 


for men, affiliated with The Catholic 
University of America. It admitted its 
first class of lay students last fall. 


p ST. ANSGAR’S BULLETIN for 
1958 has just been published by St. 
Ansgar’s Catholic Scandinavian League 
of New York. Its 36 pages contain 
much news about the Church in the 
northern lands, and about Catholics 
of Scandinavian ancestry in this coun- 
try. A request to the league’s head- 
quarters, 40 West 13th St., New York 
11, N. Y., will bring a copy gratis. 


pIN OKLAHOMA CITY on Dec. 27 
died Most Rev. Eugene J. McGuinness, 
68, Bishop of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
Born in 1889, he was ordained in 1915 
and appointed Bishop of Raleigh, N. C., 
in 1937. He became Coadjutor, with 
right of succession, of the Oklahoma see 
in 1944 and Bishop in 1948. C.K. 
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The 
Catholic University 
of America 


4th ST. & MICHIGAN AVE., N.E. 
WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 


National Pontifical University in the Nation’s Capital 
Open to Men and Women 


Undergraduate programs in arts and sciences, 
engineering, architecture, law and nursing. 


Pre-medical, pre-dental and pre-law programs 
available. 


Graduate and professional programs in arts and 
sciences, engineering, social work, nursing and 
ecclesiastical studies. 


Air Force ROTC 
For information address The Registrar, Dept. A 














THE COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ROSE 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 


A Liberal Arts College for Women in an Urban En- 
vironment. Founded in 1920 by the Sisters of Saint 
Joseph of Carondelet. RESIDENT AND DAY STU- 
DENTS. 

Accredited by the Middle States Association of 


Colleges and Secondary Schools and by the Regents 
of the University of the State of New York. 


Courses lead to B.A., B.S., and B.S. in Education degrees. 
Prepares for elementary and secondary school 
teaching, business, medical _ technology. 
Courses offered in English, foreign languages, 
history, sociology, economics, mathematics, 
biology, chemistry, physics and music. 

also 


Graduate Program Leading to -M.A., MS., 
MS. in Education degrees, Biology, Educa- 
tion, French, English, History, Economics and 
Business Education. 


For information: address DIRECTOR, UNDERGRADUATE 
DIVISION, or DIRECTOR, GRADUATE DIVISION, Box 
A, The College of Saint Rose, 979 Madison Avenue, 
Albany, New York. 








FAIRFIELD 
UNIVERSITY 


FAIRFIELD, CONNECTICUT 
The Jesuit University of Southern New England 


COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES—Men Only 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Accounting, Management, Marketing 
ARTS—Languages, Mathematics 
NATURAL SCIENCES—Chemistry, Biology, Physics 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Education, Government, History, etc. 


GRADUATE DEPT. OF EDUCATION—Coeducational 


M.A. Degree and Sixth Year Certificate Programs 
in Classroom Teaching, Supervision, 
Administration, Psychology and Guidance 


BOARDING ACCOMMODATIONS 
In Two New Student Residence Halls. 


Director of Admissions, FAIRFIELD UNIVERSITY 
Fairfield, Connecticut Phone CL. 9-8313 











Fordham 
University 


Founded in 1841—Conducted by the Jesuits 


FORDHAM CAMPUS DIVISION 

Fordham Road, New York 58, N. Y. 
Fordham College 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
School of Business 
College of Pharmacy 
School of General Studies 
Fordham Preparatory School 


CITY HALL DIVISION 
302 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
School of Law 
School of Education (Graduate and Undergraduate) 
School of Business 
School of General Studies 
SOCIAL SERVICE DIVISION 
134 East 39th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


School of Social Service 


All Schools Co-educational except Fordham College and 
Preparatory School. School Catalogues sent upon ap- 
plication to the School Registrar. 





















Editorials 








Father Cavanaugh’s Talk 


When Notre Dame scores, every Irish heart beats doub- 
le time. When she fumbles, there is dismay among the 
wearers of the green. We hate to say so, but on a re- 
cent play she fumbled. It happened at a breakfast in 
the nation’s capital on December 15. Former Notre 
Dame president John J. Cavanaugh, C. S. C., was speak- 
ing about the intellectual shortcomings of American 
Catholics, before the distinguished assemblage of Wash- 
ington’s John Carroll Society. We feel that this talk was 
a public-relations mistake of rather major dimensions. 

Why do we take this position? For several years now 
U. S. Catholics have been more than forthright in semi- 
public discussion of the inadequacies of their schools, 
colleges and universities. This frank line of talk has 
nettled some, but by and large the effect of statements 
by Msgr. John Tracy Ellis and others has been stimu- 
lating and healthy. These discussions and conferences, 
usually held within the confines of professional or 
learned associations, laid down a strongly factual base 
on which administrators and members of the teaching 
profession might make measured appraisals of successes 
and failures within the field of Catholic higher educa- 
tion. We believe they were also helpful to those’ who 
administer and guide the destinies of our growing ele- 
mentary and secondary school systems. 

Father Cavanaugh was simply voicing many of these 
criticisms all over again. He stressed our intellectual 
“mediocrity.” He spoke of “humiliating evidence” of the 
lack of Catholic representation in scholarship, science, 
the arts, etc. He is quoted as saying that Catholic schools 
and families must awaken from “a long and costly and 
ugly dream” about their colleges. In one way or other, 
these same sentiments had already been aired by others. 
Why object to Father Cavanaugh? ; 

Earlier Catholic critics of Catholic higher education 
spoke to learned groups at closed sessions. Their ad- 
dresses, when published, appeared in full in learned 


journals. Their divulgation was not left to the im- 
mediate and often untender mercies of public-relations 
offices, wire services and city desks. One came at the 
arguments, in these earlier instances, by gradual stages 
of quiet reading, informed debate and intrafamilial 
exchange of opinion. In previous statements the gen- 
eral public received the impression that some serious 
self-criticism was taking place among Catholic intellec- 
tuals. 

In the unfortunate publicity attached to Father 
Cavanaugh’s remarks, however, self-criticism was made 
to look like self-flagellation. The papers and wire 
services did what they always do: they tried to make it 
a good story; and with the names of Notre Dame and 
Father Cavanaugh to hang it on, it made a very “good 
story’—and little else. The Washington Post put it on 
page one of its issue of December 16, and then piously 
editorialized about it next morning. It was big news in 
Chicago. The New York Times gave it prominent notice. 
A French Canadian paper made Father Cavanaugh 
“announce” a ten-year plan of U. S. Catholic educators’ 
to produce more leaders. And so on. 

The first sentence of a Notre Dame public-informa- 
tion release of the contents of this talk reads in part: 
“Catholics are not yet generally conscious of their own 
intellectual mediocrity and are not sufficiently im- 
patient about it... .” At least a dozen qualifiers to 
this broad statement come to mind immediately. More- 
over, the very ferment of the discussions of this topic 
by American Catholics for the last three years would 
belie the complacency that Father Cavanaugh is here 
made to deplore. (See, among other evidences of this, 
the article of Msgr. John Tracy Ellis, “No Compla- 
cency,” in AMerica for April 7, 1956, pp. 14-25. ) 

Let’s not be afraid to discuss our shortcomings, but 
let us also keep in mind that there is a comme il faut 
about our manner of doing it. 


Cloudy Economic Outlook 


Economic forecasters seem fairly well agreed that the 
recession which set in toward the end of last summer 
will persist to midyear. They expect the Federal Reserve 
Board’s index of industrial production, which in Novem- 
ber was 6 per cent below its peak in late 1956, to 
slip several more points. They agree that the seasonal 
decline in employment will be sharper this winter than 
is customary. With 3.2 million unemployed in Novem- 
ber—an eight-year high for that month—indications are 
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that the jobless will jump to 5 million or so before the 
bottom of the dip is reached. Since wages and salaries 
account for nearly three-quarters of the national income, 
a further decline in the Commerce Department's income 
figure, which by last November had already dropped 
to an annual rate of $245.4 billion, is inevitable. 

If something like a consensus exists about the course 
of events over the next six months, the same cannot be 
said about the long-range prospect. Some of the proph- 
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St. Michael’s College 


A Distinguished 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


for Men 


Conducted by the 
SOCIETY OF ST. EDMUND. 





CONCENTRATIONS: American Studies, Biology (pre-medical, 
pre-dental), Business, Chemistry, Economics, Education. 
English, French, History, Latin, Mathematics, Philosophy, 
Political Science, Sociology. 


FULLY ACCREDITED: Four year program leading to Bachelor 
of Arts degree. English for Foreign Students a specialty. 
Special pre-Engineering program. 


AIR FORCE ROTC: Students may obtain commissions at gradua- 
tion upon successful completion of AFROTC courses. 


ACTIVITIES: Sports include varsity baseball, basketball, skiing. 
golf, sailing, tennis, rifle, plus varied interclass activities. 
Clubs include dramatic, musical, writing, etc. Student Council 
has vital role in planning program for 800 students. 


SUMMER SESSION: Graduate and undergraduate courses for 
men and women from June 24 to Aug. 2. Playhouse on 
campus. Business Education Workshop. 

INFORMATION: Write to THOMAS A. GARRETT, Registrar 
ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE Winooski Park, Vermont 





SAINT 
SCHOLASTICA 


DutuTtH 11, MINNESOTA 


Liberal arts college for women 
Located at the Head of the Lakes 


Offers programs leading to the B.A. degree in: 


. Arts and Humanities 

. Natural Sciences 

. Philosophy and Theology 
. Service Arts 

. Social Sciences 


Special opportunities to meet the needs of a 
rapidly changing world for service and leadership: 


Mass communication (TV): Speech-Drama 
major 

Teacher training: Education major 

Community service: Sociology 

Medicine and Health: Nursing, Medical 
Technology, Medical record library sci- 
ence, Physical education, Dietetics. 


Aids young women eager for higher education 
through its programs of scholarships, service contracts, 
and loans. 


Write: Director of Admissions. 














ARTS BIOLOGY 

BUSINESS PHYSICS 
PRE-DENTAL ECONOMICS 
PRE-LEGAL TEACHER TRAINING 
PRE-MEDICAL SOCIAL SCIENCES 
PRE-ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 
PSYCHOLOGY MATHEMATICS 


THE 
UNIVERSITY 
OF SCRANTON 


CONDUCTED BY THE JESUIT FATHERS 


MASTER OF ARTS AND MASTER OF SCIENCE 
IN EDUCATION 
MASTER OF ARTS IN HISTORY 
SUMMER AND EVENING SESSIONS 
R.O.T.C, UNIT 


For Information and Catalog 
Write to The Registrar 


UNIVERSITY OF SCRANTON 


331 Wyoming Avenue, Scranton 3, Pennsylvania 




















Le Moyne College 


SyRACUSE 3, NEw YorK 





Seatan Sas 


Nelligan Hall inher or Men p 
A Jesuit College for Men and Women 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


Degrees in Liberal Arts, Pure Sciences, 
Social Sciences, 


Industrial Relations and Business 
Administration 


Guidance Center—Residence for Men 
Cooperative Nursing Program with St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, Syracuse 
For Information write: THE REGISTRAR 
LE MOYNE COLLEGE, 

Le Moyne Heights, Syracuse 3, N. Y. 











ets cheerfully predict an upturn in the second half, 
though the more cautious among these optimists, like 
Dr. Emerson P. Schmidt of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, don’t look for the change much before the end 
of the year. The less sanguine, on the other hand, 
wouldn't be surprised if the economy, after touching 
a low point this winter, moved more or less sidewise 
for the rest of the year. 


CONSUMERS THE X FACTOR 


Perhaps the reason for this divergence of views is 
uncertainty about the intentions of consumers. By this 
time it seems clear that business spending on plant and 
equipment will drop about seven per cent below 1957 
outlays, and that net exports—the margin of exports 
over imports—will also decline. It is thought that this 
deficiency in demand will be compensated for by big- 
ger Government spending on all levels. That leaves con- 
sumers as the X factor in the equation. If they go on 
spending despite falling income, the recession may be as 
mild as that unfailing optimist, Commerce Secretary 
Sinclair Weeks, asserts that it will be. If, however, they 
start counting their pennies and decide that this is no 
time to add to their debts, the recession will very prob- 


ably equal in length and severity the declines of 1948- 
49 and 1953-54. (In this context, “severity” must be 
understood relatively. Compared with the stagnation of 
the 1930’s, the postwar recessions have been almost 
painless. ) 

This analysis supposes that Federal spending will rise 
only moderately—a billion or two over the present level. 
Should it soar notably higher than that, those who con- 
tend that this recession will turn out to be the most 
prosperous in our history are likely to be right. Even 
though the Defense Department and other Government 
agencies cannot spend money as fast as Congress ap- 
propriates it, the fact that the Government is expanding 
orders rather than contracting them should by itself 
have a tonic effect on businessmen and consumers. It 
might even supply a lift to the sagging stock market. 

Though it is generally recognized that some insta- 
bility is characteristic of a free economy, one can only 
regret that a downturn had to happen at this particular 
time. To see the American production machine, which 
is our strongest material asset in the cold war, puffing 
along at only 80 per cent of capacity is highly discon- 
certing. We hope that no one in Washington is watching 
the spectacle with patience or equanimity. 


The “Divine Symphony” of Our World 


The secular newspapers, in their reporting of the Holy 
Father's Christmas discourse, naturally stressed the 
semi-political side of the Pope’s words. Nor, indeed, 
were they wrong in doing so. Few are the men who en- 
joy either the experience or the high office which togeth- 
er give to Pius XII a unique authority when comment- 
ing upon world affairs. 

In past years, according to what the Pope himself re- 
gards as a “special task imposed by God on Our pontifi- 
cate,” these Christmas discourses have been the vehicle 
for sage advice, grave warnings and hopeful encourage- 
ment to the world and our responsible leaders. In the 
field of peace and union among nations, the religious 
mission of the Holy See and the political mission of the 
heads of governments touch so closely that no one is 
surprised when the Pope makes allusion to the immedi- 
ate problems of concern to world statesmen. 

On this Christmas, therefore, as on previous occa- 
sions, the newspapers found it possible to play up the 
views of the Pontiff on several current international 
problems. For one thing, they stressed that the Holy 
Father seemed to discern in the armaments race, par- 
ticularly since the launching of the satellites, an ele- 
ment of pride. Pride, as the Pope said, “nourishes con- 
flict and prepares the way for conflict.” If these allusions 
are also a warning to the West, currently engaged in 
catching up on Soviet progress in the missile field, it 
should be received humbly. National pride is a strong 
vice and who will say that the states of the West are 
entirely free from it? 

But at the same time, the Pope indicated his concern 
that many in Europe and elsewhere are being misled 
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by Communist propaganda. Without making any al- 
lusion to the Soviet “peace offensive,” the Pope warned 
his listeners against being unduly influenced by “the 
fears skilfully evoked” to win favor. It is fair to read, in 
the Pope’s words here, a reference to the alternating 
threats and blandishments that the Kremlin is directing 
toward Europe. The Pope also stressed, it should be 
noted, that those nations which are sincerely dedicated 
to peace should tighten their bonds of unity at the first 
sign of danger. As he refers to this having happened in 
the recent past, he appears to have had the Nato confer- 
ence in mind. The Pope, therefore, seems to welcome 
the results of that meeting. 


RETURN TO DIVINE POWER 


These indications of the mind of the Holy Father are 
significant and bear close study. Yet it would be a mis- 
take if the long discourse of December 22 were exam- 
ined only in the few sections devoted to current political 
problems. For the major portion of the address was 
dedicated to the theme of the “Divine Symphony” 
which is Creation. The Pope addressed himself to the 
task of rebuilding man’s confidence in himself and in his 
destiny. Today, pessimism and discord are rampant in 
our world. Only by a return to that order and harmony 
based upon God’s Eternal Law can man recover the 
unity and order which he vainly seeks. Having cast off 
God, mankind has attached itself to finite things, attri- 
buting to them the absolute values that belong to God 
alone. “Modern man,” said the Pope, “who feels no es- 
sential link with the eternal, lapses into worship of the 
finite. . . .” In this lies the source of today’s anxieties. 
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St. Joseph’s College 


for Women 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Fully Accredited 
Four Year Liberal Arts College 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 


DAY STUDENTS 


For further information write: The Registrar, 
St. Joseph’s College for Women, 245 Clinton 
Ave., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. Phone: MAin 2-4696 











GEORGIAN COURT 


CO L L EG E LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


A Liberal Arts College for Women 


CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF MERCY 


Four-Year Course Leading to B.A. and B.S. Degree 
Liberal Arts—Fine Arts—Science 
Music—Business Administration—Home Economics 


Teacher Training for Elementary and ‘iecondary Schools 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


‘Educating Your Sons for Life—” 


The University of 


SANTA CLARA 
SANTA CLARA, CALIFORNIA 


College of Arts and Sciences 
Degrees offered: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science 
College of Business Administration 
Degree offered: Bachelor of Science in Commerce 
College of Law 
Degree offered: Bachelor of Law 
College of Engineering 
Degrees offered: Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Bachelor 
of Electrical Engineering, Bachelor of Mechanical En- 
gineering 
A Graduate writes: “Having now come in contact with the 
products of engineering schools all over the country, I can only 
conclude that Santa Clara is definitely among the best schools 
of engineering.” —B. G., Class 52 


For Further Information and Brochure write The Registrar, 
University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, California. 








Viterbo College 


La CrossE, WISCONSIN 


College for Women conducted by the 
Franciscan Sisters of Perpetual Adoration 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Offers B.A. and B.S. degrees with majors in 
art, biology, chemistry, education, English, 
history, home economics, Latin, music, soci- 
ology, medical technology 


For information write The Registrar, Viterbo 
College, 815 South Ninth Street, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, Residence facilities in the new 
Marian Hall 




















Caldwell College 


for Women 


CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Teacher and Secretarial Training 








TRAINING TOMORROW’S LEADERS 
for COMMUNITY and NATION 
Outstanding Service to American Education 
for 140 years 


Liberal Arts @ Commerce e@ Law e Medicine 
Dentistry e Nursing ° Social Work 


Health and Hospital Services e@ Aviation e@ Engineering 
Philosophy e@ Writing e@ Government e Dramatics 
Graduate Studies @ Geophysics @ many other fields 


Write for Particulars 
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The Reform of the Spanish Cortes 


Alberto Martin Artajo 


HE SPANISH POLITICAL REGIME is a system that is 

E open to modification and improvement. It was a 

master-stroke of Spain’s Chief of State, General 
Franco, to declare it to be so when it was first set up; 
for if at the time of the Civil War it had been estab- 
lished as an unchangeable and compact whole, the sys- 
tem might have been rendered obsolete by a change in 
the circumstances that then prevailed. Today, however, 
one can rightly speak of an evolution of the regime dur- 
ing the twenty-one years of its existence, due to its con- 
tinuous adaptation to the new political and social re- 
quirements which have manifested themselves in the 
course of time. 

Our constitution does not consist of a single docu- 
ment, but rests on a number of fundamental laws; it is 
not rigid and unalterable, but flexible and capable of 
being modified. As a part of this process of slow trans- 
formation of our fundamental institutions, authoritative 
voices have been raised in recent months to ask for two 
reforms which are almost unanimously considered neces- 
sary: the amplification of the representative functions 
of the Spanish Cortes, which is our Parliament, and the 
modification of the juridical status and organization of 
the press. 


STRUCTURE OF THE CORTES 


Leaving aside for the moment the second subject, I 
shall treat now of the reform of the Cortes. A current 
important event makes the discussion timely. Very re- 
cently, proposed new regulations for the Cortes have 
been published, drawn up on the basis of a document 
prepared by the Instituto de Estudios Politicos. The 
Government has placed the project before the Cortes, 
so that the Procuradores—our deputies—may formulate 
their amendments. They now have an opportunity to 
propose the changes they consider convenient in the 
text, before it is passed on for study to an ad hoc par- 
liamentary commission, and finally to a plenary session 
of the Chamber for its vote. 

The Spanish Cortes, “supreme organ of the participa- 
tion of the people in the tasks of the state,” was created 





His ExcELLENCy ALBERTO MARTIN ARTAJO was Spain’s 
Foreign Minister from 1945 to 1957. He is presently Sec- 
retary General of the Council of State. 
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by a law of July 17, 1942 to take the place of the old 
Parliament, six years after the national revolution of 
1936 which established the new regime. It consists of a 
single chamber of representative character, whose chief 
duty is the elaboration of the laws. It is also responsible 
for superintendence of the work of the Government, 
ie., the control of the administrative activity of the 
Ministers. 

In spite of its unitary constitution, the Cortes is made 
up of four “estates” or representative bodies: a local one 
composed of deputies of the municipalities and prov- 
inces; a syndical body constituted by the representatives 
of the economic syndicates, which are “vertical” and 
include not only workers but also technicians and em- 
ployers; a third formed by deputies of the liberal pro- 
fessions, such as lawyers, doctors and engineers, and of 
the cultural institutions—universities, academies, re- 
search institutes; and a fourth comprising a number of 
persons most distinguished by their services to the 
country in various fields of public life—ecclesiastical, 
military, administrative, social. Some of these find a 
place in the Parliament by reason of their office, others 
by nomination of the Chief of State. 

In the proposed ref«.1m there is no question of chang- 
ing the composition o! the Chamber, for which a new 
law would be necessary, but only of improving its 
working so as to make the Cortes more efficient in the 
performance of its high mission. This will be achieved 
through a reform of the existing regulations, which date 
from the year 1943 and are now somewhat antiquated. 

The reforms which public opinion demands with re- 
gard to the Cortes concern on the one hand the func- 
tions of the Procuradores, and on the other the Cham- 
ber’s method of work. Let us begin with the first. 

Legislative work in general is accomplished by the 
Cortes with a technical rigor which guarantees its 
efficacy. The legal documents are elaborated by spe- 
cialized commissions, which are usually free from any 
political passion and hence are capable of producing 
well-considered and efficacious laws. On the other hand, 
many people believe that our Parliament does not fulfil 
with the same competence the two other functions that 
devolve upon it, viz., the control of the administration 
of the state, and the representation of public opinion. 
The proposed reform will deal with both these functions. 
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The Spanish political system is not parliamentary like 
the French. In other words, the executive power is not 
dependent on the Parliament, and the Government is not 
set up or dismissed by the votes of the deputies. But 
this does not prevent the Cortes from supervising the 
administrative activity of the Cabinet, since the deputies 
who form the Chamber are authorized by law to ask 
the Ministers for an account of their actions. 


EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATURE 

According to the regulations at present in force, the 
exercise of this power is very restricted, perhaps because 
the Spanish people are still haunted by the unpleasant 
memory of the scandalous way in which the deputies 
abused their privilege in the old Parliament—an abuse 
which, as in France today, made life impossible for the 
Governments during the years of the Republic, and led 
Spain into a real demagogic anarchy. Now, however, it 
is considered convenient to strengthen the powers of the 
deputies as regards the control of public administration. 
Hence in the new regulations various measures are 
adopted to achieve this end. 

The principal one is the re-establishment of the tradi- 
tional practice of “interpellations,” i.e., the right to ask 
the Ministers to give an account of their actions to the 
Cortes, and to justify in public their political or ad- 
ministrative activity. With this aim, an entirely new sec- 
tion, the tenth, is introduced in the regulations, which 
deals with “interpellations, petitions and questions.” In 
it are set forth rules regarding the manner of putting 
either written or oral questions to the Ministers, as well 
as the obligation of the latter to reply, accepting a pub- 
lic debate on the subject either in the committees or be- 
fore a plenary session of the Chamber. 

An important aspect of this administrative control by 
the Cortes is its participation in the preparation of the 
state budget. This has always been a prerogative of 
the Cortes, for to this body belongs the right to vote the 
law approving the budget. However, another section of 
the new regulations, the eighth, contains “special dis- 
positions relating to the budget law and to draft legis- 
lation and legislative proposals of a financial nature,” ac- 
cording to which the Government must submit, two 
months in advance, the draft of any budgetary law, 
which must contain a precise statement of “the full 
details of expenses and receipts.” 

The reform also contains important new dispositions 
with regard to the representation of public opinion, 
which is a special duty of the Cortes. The twelfth sec- 
tion of the new regulations deals with “the right to 
petition the Cortes,” and develops further a prescription 
of the “Fuero de los Espafioles’—the Spanish habeas 
corpus—according to which “all natural or juridical per- 
sons shall have the right to petition the Cortes, through 
its President, in matters within its competence,” and 
these petitions may even become true “proposals of law.” 

One criticism of the present composition of the Cortes 
is that it includes an excessive number of members be- 
longing to public administration, which might restrict 
in some way the independence of the legislative power 
in relation to the executive and the judiciary. In order 
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to avoid this, and to emphasize the character of the 
Cortes as an institution which represents society rather 
than the state, a new regulation prescribes that the office 
of deputy in the Cortes is incompatible with any other 
office of importance in the civil administration of the 
state, or with any judicial or fiscal office of any jurisdic- 
tion. Of course, the cases of the deputies who are ap- 
pointed precisely because of certain such offices are ex- 
cepted. Thus the representation of farmers, merchants, 
industrialists, workers and members of the liberal pro- 
fessions will be strengthened in the Cortes, and that of 
high officials will be reduced. 

Another modification is being made with the same end 
in view. Till now the powers of the President of the 
Cortes, and even of the Government, were vast in what 
concerned the constitution and the role of the internal 
commissions of the Chamber. But the new regulations 
reduce them considerably, while strengthening the au- 
thority of these last, and increasing the powers of the 
Permanent Commission. 

The purpose of stressing the representative character 
of the Cortes has inspired other procedural reforms, 
which aim at giving more amplitude and freedom to 
the activity of the deputies, and greater publicity to the 
parliamentary sessions. Thus for the presentation of 
amendments to the legislative proposals of the Govern- 
ment, the number of signatures required has been re- 
duced, and the time-limit extended. 


TOWARD A DELIBERATIVE ASSEMBLY 

But the greatest improvement of the reform is the 
possibility of holding debates in the plenary sessions. 
The existing regulations made the plenary session of the 
Cortes a sort of briefing session, in which the deputies 
merely listened to the speeches made in support of the 
draft laws prepared by the commissions, and then cast 
their votes for or against them. In the plenary sessions 
there was not, therefore, any deliberation or debate as 
such. This was doubtless a reaction against the abuses 
committed formerly in the uncontrolled parliamentary 
sessions of the old Chamber, in which the endless and 
passionate discussions, without limit or restraint, ren- 
dered the work of the commissions fruitless in the 
plenary sessions. 

The new regulations adopt a compromise which will 
give better results. From now on, besides the speeches 
in support of the proposed legislation drafted by the 
commissions, others will be made before the plenary 
sessions to criticize the proposals and to defend the in- 
dividual votes and the amendments rejected by the com- 
missions. The deputies will thus have the knowledge 
necessary to express themselves for or against the pro- 
posed laws and the rejected amendments. For the 
speeches in the debate there will be fixed turns of 
limited duration. This will prevent not only an exces- 
sive loquacity, but also the well-known tactics of ob- 
struction or of the “guillotine,” which were usual in the 
old parliamentary days. On the other hand, the right of 
the Ministers to speak at any moment will be recog- 
nized, and this will promote a livelier interest in the 
deliberations. 
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Section XI of the new regulations is entitled “Con- 
cerning the Public Nature of the Work of the Cortes.” 
It represents yet another important improvement, for it 
changes the present criterion for determining when 
plenary sessions are to be public. In the future, accord- 
ing to article 81 of the proposed legislation, these 
sessions will normally be public, and only as an excep- 
tion, when certain prerequisites have been fulfilled, will 
secret sessions be permitted. The presence of spectators 
and newspapermen, either Spanish or foreign, in the 
Assembly room is expressly permitted by the same 
article, and the texts of speeches and debates “may be 
freely reproduced” (article 83). These will also be col- 
lected in the Official Bulletin of the Cortes, the sale of 
which will be public. 

The reforms which the new legislation introduces in 
the organization and working of the Cortes mark, as may 
be noticed, an important step in the evolution of the 
Spanish political regime. Some, it is true, think such 
a reform too moderate. But there are, on the other hand, 
many who remember how the work of Spanish former 
Governments was rendered useless by the excesses of 
parliamentarism, and who believe it more convenient 
for the country to maintain a prudent tempo in any such 
reform. The new regulations, after having been dis- 
cussed and approved, as the proposed law requires, by 
the Cortes itself, will undergo a trial period which will 
reveal whether this reform has been properly thought 
out. Nobody, however, has any doubt that it is a move 
in the right direction. 





EVERY MAJOR NATION, I suppose, would like to see 
every other nation fashioned in its own image 
and likeness. Most Americans would doubtless 
like to see Spain a democratic republic function- 
ing under a constitution and bill of rights akin 
to ours; and some Americans may hope that 
sooner or later our Government will employ its 
economic power and, if necessary, its military 
force to replace the existing regime with just 
such a democratic republic. But on the other 
hand, Soviet Russia and Communists elsewhere 
in the world hope that Spain will be transformed 
into a Soviet state, into a “dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat,” with Dr. Negrin, or someone like him, 
forcibly substituted for General Franco... . 
Frankly, I would leave Spain to the Spaniards. 
Left to themselves, they are no menace to their 
neighbors or to the peace of the world, and they 
are a people whose tradition and temperament 
are inflexibly opposed alike to domestic regimen- 
tation and to interference from abroad. The exist- 
ing regime is regarded by the mass of Spaniards, 
“Rightist” as well as “Leftist,” and is admitted by 
General Franco himself to be but “temporary.” 
Eventually there is sure to be a change in it. But 
change is more likely to be impeded than expe- 
dited by foreign intervention or interference. . . . 
CARLTON J. H. HAYES, Wartime Mission 
in Spain, Macmillan, 1945, pp. 305, 308 
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Why a Business College? 


Richard E. Mulcaby 


liberal-arts college from the charge that a liberal- 

arts graduate could not get a job in American 
business. Today, I find myself viewing from a different 
angle the relation of liberal arts and business. 

Recently a vigorous campaign has been carried on by 
educators and businessmen stressing the advantages of 
a liberal-arts education for the training of business ex- 
ecutives. It must be admitted this popularizing of the 
value of humanistic studies for business has been very 
useful. However, because of unguarded statements and 
sometimes confused thinking, the conclusion has fre- 
quently been drawn that the best place to prepare for 
a career in business is a liberal-arts college. The college 
of business administration has been accused of offering 
useless, out-of-date, vocational courses and, therefore, 
of being a menace to the true education of American 
youth. 

All this raises the important question: is there a place 
for the college of business administration? Before we 
can discuss the best type of education for the business- 
man, or for anyone else for that matter, it is necessary 
to determine what kind of businessman we hope to de- 
velop—unless, of course, one believes there is one type 
of education which is best for everyone. 


| FEW YEARS AGO I felt compelled to defend the 


IDEAL BUSINESSMAN 


The businessman we hope to graduate should be a 
man of integrity, who is socially adjusted, possesses per- 
spective and imagination, can think and make decisions, 
is able to express himself, knows the essentials of busi- 
ness, and is proud of his profession. 

What do these characteristics involve and how may 
they be developed? 

1. Integrity requires ethical values, both personal and 
social, and the will power to live up to them. Courses 
in theology, philosophy, social sciences and business 
administration offer a knowledge of ethical values. Will 
power can be obtained to a certain extent by practice, 
but especially by divine grace, which is, of course, some- 
thing the college cannot give. 





Fr. Mutcany, AMERICA’s corresponding editor in San 
Francisco, is the dean of the College of Business Admin- 
istration, University of San Francisco. 
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2. To be socially adjusted a man must know how to 
get along with people, how to appreciate their point of 
view and their feelings. Literature, history and co-cur- 
ricular activities seem to be the best means to help a 
man become socially adjusted. 

3. Culture involves an appreciation of the finer things 
of life. Courses in fine arts and literature are most suited 
for this. 

4, Perspective means that a man is able to distinguish 
between the accidental and the essential; between the 
contingent and the necessary; between the novel and 
the perennial. Toward its development, history and lit- 
erature seem to contribute the most. 

5. Imagination involves originality, the ability to en- 
vision new situations, new methods, new products. Most 
helpful for this are, again, literature and history. 

6. To think is the essential act of a rational being; 
memory, while a valuable tool, is certainly not sufficient 
for the modern businessman. All studies contribute to 
the ability to think, but certain courses do so more than 
others: for example, philosophy (especially logic), 
mathematics, science, economics and law. 

7. The ability to make decisions presupposes the 
ability to think but requires more: emotional stability 
and the ability to evaluate alternatives. Emotional sta- 
bility should flow from integrity. The ability to evaluate 
alternatives is best developed by the case method, a 
common tool in most business-administration schools. 
For example, at the University of San Francisco the 
course in business policies and management, required of 
all seniors graduating in business administration, pre- 
sents the students with problems involving all the oper- 
ations of a firm: production, marketing, personnel, 
finance, transportation. The student must analyze the 
problem as it affects each of these areas and must choose 
the best over-all policy. 

8. No matter how talented a man may be, if he is not 
able to express himself, he is like an untapped resource. 
The art of communication is vital not only for selling but 
for the ordinary operations of the firm. It is most directly 
developed by English and speech courses. However, 
every course demanding reports and involving class dis- 
cussion contributes to the development of expression. 

9. It is essential for the businessman to have a know!l- 
edge of business, its philosophy, principles and practice. 
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Obviously, business-administration courses are the best 
and most direct means of acquiring this knowledge. 

10. Professional pride inspires a man to seek higher 
intellectual and ethical standards. Belonging to a college 
dedicated to the training of businessmen best develops 
the student’s pride in his profession. 

When we reflect on the ideal businessman and the 
studies best suited to achieve this ideal, we notice that 
both liberal-arts (including science) and business-ad- 
ministration courses contribute to this goal. 


BALANCED PROGRAMS 


Now, what are the reasons being alleged for the 
superiority of a liberal-arts education for business? Why 
do some writers frown on the college of business ad- 
ministration? 

Basically, it is because they are confused. First of all, 
a false issue is being raised. The question is discussed 
as if the student must take either liberal-arts courses or 
business-administration courses. This is confused think- 
ing. The real issue is whether students should take 
“liberal arts” alone or “liberal arts and business adminis- 
tration.” It is the rare liberal-arts student who takes even 
a single business-administration course. On the other 
hand, the student in business administration must, if the 
college is a member of the American Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Business, take at least 40 per cent 
of his courses in subjects other than business and eco- 
nomics—and he may take up to 60 per cent. 

For example, at the University of San Francisco 
(similar balanced programs can be found in other 
business-administration schools throughout the country ) 
our students take only 28 per cent of their total units in 





This article will be reprinted as a pamphlet, Why 
a Business College?, available February 1 from 
America Press (70 East 45 St., New York 17, N. Y., 
15c). 





business-administration courses and 18 per cent in eco- 
nomics, including economic history. Almost 19 per cent 
of the total is in philosophy. The Catholic students take 
12.5 per cent of their work in theology; the non-Catholic 
student substitutes an elective which must be outside 
the field of business administration and economics. Our 
business-administration students are required to take an 
additional English course (advanced composition), 
which is one more English course than is required by 
the liberal-arts college of its own students. The re- 
mainder of the units required for graduation are taken 
in military science, mathematics, speech, political 
science and electives outside of business and economics. 

Another source of confusion is that it is not always 
clearly stated whether the discussion concerns a four- 
year course leading to a bachelor’s degree, or a five- or 
six-year course leading to a master’s degree. If a student 
is going on for graduate work in business, it may be 
very satisfactory for him to take his degree in liberal 
arts combined with the basic courses in business ad- 
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ministration and to specialize later. However, there is 
a great deal of evidence indicating that for the student _ tion, comparative economic systems, international eco- 
who will go into the business world after his four nomics), as against business courses (such as account- 


government and business, business cycles, transporta- 


* years of undergraduate college, business-administration _ ing, finance, personnel management, business methods, 
ops courses offer an excellent preparation for his career. industrial management, marketing and advertising, 
A few years ago the Marketing and Research Service _ business law, credit, insurance, bank organization and 
— of Dun and Bradstreet made a survey of what top busi- —_ administration, export, sales and merchandising)? The 
hat ness executives believed to be the best preparation for | median respondent here believed that about 50 per cent 
ay a training in business. The executives were asked to as- _ of the total time spent in economics and business should 
sume that they were hiring a man whom they expected __ be devoted to business. 
to become a junior—and perhaps later a senior—execu- It is sometimes said a student can acquire a knowl- 
tive. They were to state what kind of courses in his | edge of business administration on the job after gradu- 
the college training would give him an advantage. ation. No doubt this is true in regard to certain phases 
Thy pili iiekikial Kicabiie of business, particularly techniques. However, the phi- 
ad- losophy, history and theoretical principles of a field are 
The executives were then asked specifically: how hardly learned on the job. 
all, much of his total college time should have been spent A moment’s reflection would provide an adequate 
sed on economics and business courses, as compared with answer to the charge that business-administration 
or all other academic courses (including science and math- courses teach obsolete and outdated methods. If this 
nk- ematics, history and government, English and English — were true, why is American business sending thousands 
ake literature, philosophy, psychology, foreign languages, of its experienced young executives to the advanced 
nis- music and arts, etc. )P The median respondent (one-half, | management courses offered by business-administration 
ven therefore, thought more, one-half thought less ) believed schools? 
her that about 40 per cent of his total college time should Certain authors becloud the issue by comparing the 
the be spent on economics and business. ideal in liberal arts with the abuses of business adminis- 
of The executives were then asked another question: _ tration. A rather glaring example of this is Russell Kirk’s 
ent how much of his study of economics and business article in Fortune (May, 1957), where the author paints 
C0- should have been spent on economics courses (such as _a glowing picture of the lawyer and the banker who 


introductory economics, money and banking, public read poetry, theology, the classics, philosophy and his- 


finance and taxation, labor economics and problems, tory. The investment banker who knows Shelley, Dryden 
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and Addison (the fruit, no doubt, of a liberal-arts edu- 
cation ) is compared with the product of a “State univer- 
sity” which offers a four-year course in “packaging.” 
Now honestly, how many liberal-arts graduates read 
poetry, theology, classics, philosophy or history? 


TIRED BUSINESSMEN’S READING 


A few years ago Duncan Norton-Taylor analyzed the 
reading habits of businessmen and asked the question: 
“Why don’t businessmen read books?” (Fortune, May, 
1954). The Fortune survey included a sampling through 
questionnaires of executive groups in several corpora- 
tions, a poll by the Research Institute of America of its 
15,000 company subscribers and, finally, upward of one 
hundred personal interviews. Fortune would guess (and 
it can only be a guess) that 20 per cent of executives 
might read as many as a dozen books a year dealing 
with general subjects. Adventure and history comprise 
the major part of businessmen’s reading outside of books 
dealing with their immediate job. 

But the important point is whether the executives’ 
book-reading habits are the fault of the college of busi- 
ness administration. In fact, the Fortune survey com- 
mented: “The executive’s book-reading habits differ 
very little from the ordinary run of American book- 
reading habits.” Moreover, if there is any fault it doesn’t 
lie in the college of business administration. The ma- 
jority of present business executives (most of whom 
went to college before the present popularity of busi- 
ness-administration schools) were educated in liberal- 
arts or science colleges. Actually, the fact that the mod- 
ern business executive does not read poetry and phi- 
losophy may not be the fault of any college. It may be 
due merely to his fast pace and active life, which impel 
him in the evening, after reading his “homework,” 
toward more relaxing recreation. 

Again, because business-administration courses are 
“practical” courses, it is automatically presumed that 
they are non-educational, non-liberal. Critics fail to 
realize that while business-administration courses could 
be offered on the vocational level, they can also be pre- 
sented in a liberal spirit. For example, the course in 
marketing can present the principles of marketing in 
the framework of its philosophy and against the back- 
ground of its history. It seems to have been overlooked, 
by the way, that the study of Latin, the great classical 
and humanizing subject, was at its modern inception a 
practical course. In the 16th century, the man ambition- 
ing a career in business or as a secretary to a noble had 
to know Latin. Moreover, the practical course has a 
much better chance of interesting the student—which 
means he will study the subject with more earnestness 
and zeal and will therefore be a better student. 

The college of business administration has an im- 
portant place in American education. Indeed, it has a 
responsibility to see that the student receives a “liberal” 
business education; it has a duty to protect the standards 
of business-administration education; and it has the op- 
portunity to instil in the student a professional pride in 
a career in business. 
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State of the Question 





TWO POINTS OF VIEW ON THE SCHOOL QUESTION 


To Tue Eprror: I agree with you that 
Will Herberg’s “Justice for Religious 
Schools” is deserving of full public de- 
bate. May I be permitted to offer sev- 
eral comments? 

I earnestly hope that his readers will 
not regard Mr. Herberg’s thesis as rep- 
resenting the Jewish community in this 
vital area. While I cannot speak for all 
Jews, I feel certain that what follows 
more nearly represents the frequently 
pronounced Jewish attitude concerning 
the public support of private education. 

1. Mr. Herberg’s basic premise seems 
to me altogether unsound. Apparently, 
he believes that parochial schools— 
strange that he should make no mention 
of other private institutions—are en- 
titled to governmental subsidy because 
a) they serve large numbers of chil- 
dren; b) they supply an education 
equivalent to that of the public schools; 
and c) are fully accredited. By these 
criteria he adjudges them public insti- 
tutions. 

Public Support: Public Control 

But he neglects to take account of 
the fact that the private, including the 
church-related, schools are not publicly 
managed or controlled; that the public 
is not represented on their governing 
boards. Is it not reasonable to suppose 
that public control will follow public 
support? Archbishop Cushing is afraid 
that it must: “We are not looking for 
any Federal or government aid to build 
our schools, I would absolutely refuse 
the offer, for I cannot see how any gov- 
ernment or State would build schools 
without. expecting to control them, in 
whole or in part . . . there is no alter- 
native to the voluntary method of f- 
nancing Catholic school buildings.” Of 
course, the very same language might 
be used in respect to teacher salaries 
and other current school expenditures. 

It would therefore seem to me that 
Mr. Herberg would have been better 
advised to confine his discussion to the 
auxiliary benefits, not because the pub- 
lic is not quite ready to grant full sup- 
port for parochial education, as he sug- 
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gests, but because full support must in- 
evitably result in public control. I won- 
der if Mr. Herberg has paused to con- 
sider what public control of parochial 
schools might portend? Certainly, the 
implications are clear from Cardinal 
Spellman’s statement of Aug. 6, 1949, 
when he declared that Catholics “do 
not ask nor can they expect” public 
funds in direct support of Catholic 
schools. 

2. His reference to the “slogan” (my 
quotation marks) : separation of Church 
and State, is manifestly unwarranted. 





Dr. Nathan A. Perilman of New 
York’s Congregation Emanu-el takes 
exception to Will Herberg’s article 
“Justice for Religious Schools,” print- 
ed in America (11-16-57, pp. 190- 
193). Dr. Herberg in turn comments 
on his critic’s letter. 





It is an American principle. It is the 
“secularists,” he tells us, who are using 
it to “evict religion from all areas of 
public life.” This sweeping condemna- 
tion must necessarily embrace many 
important Protestant and Jewish re- 
ligious bodies, because they too, have 
opposed the support of church-related 
schools with tax funds on the ground 
that the Church-State separation prin- 
ciple would be violated. It is blatant 
demagoguery to lump them as “secu- 
larists” and charge them with the pur- 
pose of excising religion from American 
life, or equating them with totalitarians. 
The Point of Public Schools 

3. His selection of a single dictum 
from the Zorach case is, again, mani- 
festly unfair. Justice Douglas’ opinion 
also stated that public school authori- 
ties may not “undertake religious in- 
struction nor blend secular and _ sec- 
tarian instruction.” Had Mr. Herberg 
used that quotation he might have had 
considerable difficulty qualifying paro- 
chial schools as public institutions, en- 
titled to tax support. 

4, Finally, a word about Mr. Her- 
berg’s theory that non-governmental 
agencies which can offer the proper 
facilities “have a clear right to compete 


with government and are entitled to 
recognition and encouragement by the 
public authorities’"—presumably mean- 
ing by that full financial support. I 
suggest that Mr. Herberg misses the 
essential point of the public school. 

As a corollary of compulsory educa- 
tion laws, the public school was de- 
signed to provide equality of educa- 
tional opportunity for all children. It 
was assigned the task—this, by the con- 
sidered decision of the whole Ameri- 
can people—of developing an educated 
citizenry, in the expectation that an 
educated people would ensure the 
greatness of the nation and help to 
achieve the goals of democracy. Why 
was this task not left to otherwise cap- 
able and_ willing individuals and 
groups; why public schools? Because 
this important role could no longer be 
entrusted to individuals and groups, 
however capable. The historic decision 
was that this is a public responsibility. 
History has shown how well the Ameri- 
can people decided. 

No Monopoly 

The foregoing argument is not to say 
that the public school is our only edu- 
cational agency. The private schools 
have also made a significant contribu- 
tion, And it is well that the Supreme 
Court, in the Oregon case, did not al- 
low the State to coopt the educational 
field. (The American Jewish Committee 
considered this principle so important 
that it submitted an amicus brief in that 
case supporting the position that a 
statute requiring the attendance of all 
children at the public school was con- 
stitutionally impermissible. ) 

But it should not follow that those 
who choose not to avail themselves of 
the facilities offered by the public 
school are entitled to tax support for 
their private endeavors. If we followed 
that course, we might well be sounding 
the death knell for public education; if 
all private endeavors which meet edu- 
cational standards become entitled to 
public support, who can doubt that the 
American landscape will soon be dotted 
with a huge variety of denominational 
schools, as well as those representing 
every conceivable form of separation 
and segregation? 

NATHAN A. PERILMAN 
Congregation Emanu-el 
New York, N. Y. 
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To Tue Eprror: Rabbi Perilman’s let- 
ter in criticism of my article is happily 
marked by a sober and rational spirit 
all too infrequent in the current contro- 
versies on religion and education. I do 
appreciate his comments, though I can- 
not go along with them much of the 
way. Permit me to state where we agree 
and where we differ. 

1. Rabbi Perilman finds it “strange” 
that I mention only religious schools 
and do not extend my argument to 
cover other private schools. Let me as- 
sure him that I do. Every non-profit- 
making educational institution, properly 
accredited, would fall within the scope 
of my argument, and I am quite ready 
to have my conclusions thus extended. 
On this there is no disagreement. 

2. I am also in agreement with Rabbi 
Perilman that extensive governmental 
support of religious schools or other 
private educational institutions would 
make for—I would hesitate to say “in- 
evitably result in”’—public control, and 
I think neither of us would like to see 
public contro] so expanded. I too would 
therefore advise against pressing for 
“full support” for religious and other 
private schools, as indeed I do in my 
article, though on other grounds. 

But this does not affect in the slight- 
est the justice of the claim of such 
schools to “full” public support. It may 
be inadvisable to press this claim under 
the circumstances, as I think it is, but 
the claim remains a just one. The whole 
burden of my argument was against 
translating in a simple and mechanical 
manner the abstract claims of justice 
into the concrete demands of policy, 
and Rabbi Perilman’s objection has 
merely fortified my argument at this 
point. 


Private Schools: Public Function 

3. I quite disagree with Rabbi Peril- 
man that only institutions that are “pub- 
licly managed or controlled” are en- 
titled to be called public institutions 
and to receive public support. This is 
simply not the case, and never has been 
the case in this country. There have al- 
ways existed in this country, and exist 
today, many institutions—museums, li- 
braries and the like—that are privately 
managed in whole or in part, and yet 
are recognized as public institutions 
and receive public aid and assistance 
of various kinds. The essential point of 
my article in this regard was that 
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religious schools (and other properly 
accredited non-profit-making private 
schools) were in fact operating as pub- 
lic institutions, and therefore should be 
recognized as such. Rabbi Perilman 
does not seem to have touched this 
point of my argument at all. 

4. I did not say that the separation of 
Church and State (in its various mean- 
ings) was a slogan; I said that it was 
being used as a slogan. It is being used 
as a slogan by the secularists, who are 
avowedly concerned with evicting re- 
ligion from all areas of public life. It 
is also being used as a slogan by many 
well-meaning and_ well-intentioned 
Protestants and Jews who, out of all 
sorts of considerations, primarily de- 
fensive, tend to trail behind the secu- 
larists and take over their watchwords 
and formulas, without realizing how 
inimical these are to the best interests 
of their faiths and of American life 
generally. 


Argument by Slogan 

The separation of Church and State 
is an important and significant concept, 
but it cannot be used as a battle-cry. 
It is a very curious and flexible kind of 
separation, for it permits (as I indicate 
in my article) the Government to com- 
mission and pay religious functionaries 
(chaplains) for the purpose of carrying 
on religious activities; to require com- 
pulsory religious chapel at West Point, 
Annapolis and the Air Academy; to pay 
the tuition fees of students in religious 
schools when these students come 
under the GI Bill of Rights; and so on 
and so on, 

5. Of course, I quoted only one 
phrase from Justice Douglas’ majority 
opinion in the Zorach case (the box 
accompanying my article quotes more). 
I wanted to document my point that 
Americans regard themselves as “a re- 
ligious people whose institutions pre- 
suppose a Supreme Being.” I do not 
see how the other phrase which Rabbi 
Perilman quotes from Justice Douglas’ 
opinion at all affects my argument. Of 
course public school authorities may 
not “undertake religious instruction nor 
blend secular and sectarian instruction,” 
but I never suggested that they should. 
The question of religion in the public 
schools is an important and urgent one; 
it is not, however, the question that I 
discussed or even touched upon in my 
article. 


6. In one respect, and that a very 
vital one, our disagreement is total and 
radical. I totally reject the notion, put 
forward by Rabbi Perilman, that the 
“essential point of the public school” is 
to “provide equality of educational op- 
portunity for all children.” This is not 
the case historically, and it is most em- 
phatically out of line with the pluralistic 
political philosophy that underlies the 
Anglo-American kind of democracy. 


Priority of Parents’ Rights 

The public school was designed to 
provide the best possible education for 
the masses of children who could not 
obtain it through home instruction or 
private or semi-private schools. Parents 
who can provide their children with 
better or different educational oppor- 
tunities are quite free to do so, and in- 
deed have a prior right over the gov- 
ernment. This is the meaning of the 
two Supreme Court decisions which de- 
fine the American doctrine in this mat- 
ter—Pierce v. Society of Sisters, 45 S.Ct. 
571 (1925), Prince v. Massachusetts, 
64 S.Ct. 438 (1944). 

Let Rabbi Perilman see the logic of 
his position. If the purpose of the gov- 
ernment is to assure “equality of educa- 
tional opportunity for all children,” 
then it ought to outlaw all non-govern- 
mental schools, for such schools in- 
evitably undermine equality by giving 
some children better educational op- 
portunities than other children receive. 
Just this line of argument has, in fact, 
been employed by Continental philos- 
ophers of education, and by a number 
of American educators, in order to 
brand the private school as a menace 
to democracy. It may indeed be a men- 
ace to the totalistic, egalitarian de- 
mocracy they espouse; it is no menace 
whatever to our kind of democracy, 
which, in principle at least, abhors the 
coercive uniformitarianism that is in- 
herent in the egalitarian gospel. 

Rabbi Perilman supports the doctrine 
of the Oregon decision, but in this he 
is obviously inconsistent with his own 
view that it is the business of the gov- 
ernment to see to it that there is 
“equality of educational opportunity” 
for all children. I welcome the incon- 
sistency, just as I welcome the inter- 
vention of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee to which he refers. But it is an 
inconsistency none the less; and there 
are others, less generous but more 
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edited by Rev. Vincent A. Yzermans 
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has set down and underscored certain aspects of education that 
Catholic teachers cannot ignore if they wish to become true edu- 
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chosen from eighty that Pope Pius XII has delivered on the subject 
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for true Christian education in all branches of learning. Price $1.00 


POPE PIUS XI 
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edited by Rev. Vincent A. Yzermans 
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and “new theology” of the modern educators who would disregard 
the teaching authority of the Church and leave all ethical criteria 
to the conscience of the individual. He shows plainly the error of 
such teaching, pointing out the vast difference between changing 
the deposit of faith as entrusted by Christ to His Church and 
adapting those same Christian beliefs to modern progress. Price 50¢ 
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Pius XII and An Instruction regarding the investigations to be 
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by Rev. Manuel Milagro, C.M.F. 


Father Milagro applies the principles as set forth in the Encyclicals 
of the Popes to the education of the present-day Religious. He 
offers practical suggestions regarding the means of training spiritual 
leaders to cope with modern-day situations, and ways of handling 
personality problems that arise among candidates for the priesthood. 

Price 50¢ 


At your Bookstore or 


GRAIL PUBLICATIONS RoomOne St. Meinrad, Ind. 





single-minded than Rabbi Perilman, 
who are eager to eliminate this incon- 
sistency by somehow circumventing the 
Oregon decision and imposing their 
uniformitarian pattern on American 
education. I am convinced that how- 
ever much we may differ in other re- 
spects, Rabbi Perilman and I will stand 
together in resisting such sinister efforts. 
Separation not Segregation 

7. Nor am I overly alarmed at the 
prospect Rabbi Perilman conjures up of 
a “huge variety of denominational 
schools, as well as those representing 
every conceivable form of separation 
and segregation.” The American ethos 
is a pluralistic ethos, and a wide variety 
of educational enterprises, meeting 
recognized standards and fulfilling a 
public function, is to be welcomed, not 
only in the interests of public educa- 
tion, which should profit by such com- 
petition, but also in the interests of the 
cultural diversity that we flatter our- 
selves underlies American democracy. 
Every kind of separation is not neces- 
sarily a form of “segregation.” 

Wi. HERBERG 

Drew University 
Madison, New Jersey 
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Two Southerners Report on Integration Progress 


NEITHER WHITE NOR BLACK 
By Wilma Dykeman and James Stokely. 
Rinehart. 37lp. $5 


This is perhaps the best-balanced re- 
port, to date, on how individual South- 
erners are facing up to their region’s 
most abrasive social problem. Men of 
the cloth and men of the press, public- 
school officials and university professors, 
rural people and city-dwellers, poli- 
ticians and just plain citizens—all speak 
out eloquently in these pages. 
Short-story writer Wilma Dykeman 
and her poet husband, James Stokely, 
explode the myth of a monolithic South- 
ern viewpoint on segregation. There 
are flesh-and-blood desegregationists 
aplenty within almost every group in 
Dixie. That traditionally individualistic 
part of the country still has its indi- 
vidualists: men and women who refuse 
to think in terms of white supremacy be- 
cause they see it as a fraudulent ideal. 
The average Southerner has too gen- 
uine a “reverence for life” not to sense 


the contradiction in clinging to a re- 
gional myth of racial superiority while 
his American citizenship pledges him 
to a national philosophy of human 
equality. He is ashamed of all the 
stratagems devised by race _baiters 
“to keep lawlessness within lawful 
bounds.” He desires to respect the laws 
of the United States lest he lose his 
own self-respect. Maybe the white su- 
premacists do “shout louder and an- 
grier,” but eventually a great swell 
of separately soft voices—voices of men 
who see the race problem as neither 
all-white nor all-black—will prevail. 
The authors evince an authentic af- 
fection for the land where they both 
were born and continue to live with 
their children. But theirs is no blind 
loyalty. Tempering sympathy with in- 
telligent criticism, they recognize that 


although the material of leader- 
ship may arise from opinion and 
emotion already existing in the 
public mind and viscera, the mo- 
rality of leadership consists in de- 


termining which emotion it shall 
appeal to, which opinion it shall 
lead (p. 106). 


Will the view that the “niggers are 
happy’—voiced by a caddy-coach who 
boasts of knocking down a Negro boy 
for saying “Huh?” (“and every time he 
got up I slapped him down again”)— 
prevail with the South’s leaders of to- 
morrow? Or will men like Mr. Dabbs 
find that they have shaped the policies 
of the future? 

This South Carolina farmer candidly 
admits that he cannot any longer af- 
ford segregation. After inspecting a 
“mighty poor plowing” job done by 
the son of his Negro farm-hand, Mr. 
Dabbs concluded: “If your boy had 
been able to go to school up there with 
my boys, maybe he'd have learned 
more about the right way to do things. 
Now he’s learning at my expense... .” 
(p. 73). 

It is not that even these level-headed 
Southerners have changed their minds 
about socializing with Negroes. It is 
simply that they have become conscious 
of the economic futility, the political 
hypocrisy, the moral weakness of cling- 
ing tenaciously to a system which forces 
them to be, or seem to be, less Amer- 
ican than other Americans. A woman 
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An authority looks at 


CHANGING 
VALUES 
IN COLLEGE 


An Exploratory Study of the 
Impact of College Teaching 











By PHILIP E. JACOB 


Professor of Political Science, 
University of Pennsylvania 


This book states the results of an 
extensive survey of the impact of 
college courses in the social sci- 
ences on student attitudes. Con- 
ducted under the auspices of the 
Edward W. Hazen Foundation, 
the purpose of the survey was to 
determine whether general educa- 
tion in the social sciences has 
brought about significant changes 
in students’ beliefs and values. 


It included observation of pro- 
grams at colleges and universities, 
and the gathering of substantial 
data on courses and curricula at 
these and other institutions. 


Its results give clear evidence, 
contrary to general opinion, that 
programs of instruction thought 
to be of special significance in 
altering students’ values are of 
only slight influence. 


This book is at once a critical 
diagnosis of the shortcomings of 
present college instruction, and a 
proposal for further analysis and 
constructive effort to correct the 
situation. $3.50 


At all bookstores or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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from North Carolina sums up this new 
approach thus: 

It seems to me that one of the 
saddest things that’s happened to 
us down here is the effort of the 
white supremacists to isolate any 
citizens who would like to voice 
their aspirations for the South in 
different terms. Outsiders are 
given the impression that no really 
conscientious, bona fide Southern 
citizen can possibly disagree with 
segregation (p. 77). 

Many do disagree, today, and their 
number is increasing steadily. More 
important, they no longer fear to dis- 
agree. For the most part these people 
belong to the great middle class—the 
group that will largely determine the 
South’s final adaptation to acceptance 
of the Negro as a citizen on equal 
terms with everyone else. Maybe the 
men who sit around the crossroads 
stores will continue for a long time to 
come to set the tone of that acceptance. 
But while they sit and proclaim, “It 
can’t happen heah,” others are quietly 
going to see that it does happen. 

Dykeman and Stokely have pro- 
duced a book which no one who has 
more than a fatuous love for the South 
will want to miss. HAaroLp L. Cooper 


A CATHOLIC PRIMER ON THE 
ECUMENICAL. MOVEMENT 
By Gustave Weigel, S.J. Newman. 79p. 95¢ 


The first of a new series of monographs, 
the “Woodstock Papers,” significantly 
deals with one of the most important 
matters in the religious world today: 
the ecumenical movement. Perhaps no 
priest in the United States is better 
qualified to write such a work than Fr. 
Weigel. He calls it a primer, “for it 
wishes to supply only basic information 
concerning the concatenation of facts, 
moods and hopes which is today labeled 
as the ecumenical movement.” 

Though the author modestly calls it 
an “unpretentious study,” it is eminently 
worth while for every reader. It pre- 
sents in a concise, clear way the essen- 
tial facts on the ecumenical movement 
from the non-Catholic and the Catholic 
viewpoints. The book is divided into 
three parts: non-Catholic ecumenism, 
dealing chiefly with the World Council 
of Churches; Catholic ecumenism, giv- 
ing a survey of the activities, norms and 
writings of members of the Church; and 
theological reflections on the movement, 
with valuable remarks about the differ- 
ences in the Catholic and non-Catholic 
mentalities concerning unity. 
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We were pleased to see the quota- 
tion of Bishop Charles Neill, a leader 
of the World Council. “We are at a 
great advantage,” he stated, “in dealing 
with our Roman Catholic friends, be- 
cause we know exactly where we are 
with them, and if we are deluded, it is 
our own fault. . . . But I know exactly 
where I am with a Roman Catholic 
friend and I do not regard him as un- 
charitable for holding a view to which, 
however untenable I may myself regard 
it as being, he is pledged as long as he 
remains a member of that Church” (p. 
60). We wish that more of our separated 
brethren shared this view. 

It is not difficult to be enthusiastic 
about Fr. Weigel’s work. It deserves 
the widest possible circulation among 
Catholics and non-Catholics, It will do 
much to clear the air on the religious 
phenomenon of non-Catholic striving 
for unity; it will help dispel much ignor- 
ance and misinformation; it shows that 
the Church is tremendously interested 
in unity and regards the ecumenical 
movement as awakened “by the inspir- 
ing grace of God.” It is our hope that 
Fr. Weigel may be planning to publish 
a full-scale work at some future date. 

If there is any criticism it is very 
slight. To me it seems inaccurate to 
speak of rending the seamless robe of 
Christ (p. 66), even though it is a quite 
common phrase. The robe of Christ, 
the Church, is not torn or divided in any 
way; it remains indestructible in all 
ages. Tirus CRANNY, S.A. 


THE WAGNER HOUSING ACT 


By Timothy L. McDonnell, S.J. Loyola U. 
Press. 470p. $4 


It should be set down right in the be- 
ginning that this learned tome is a bar- 
gain. Whoever buys it will be getting 
two articles for the price of one, Since 
this is a scholarly work, it is highly un- 
likely that the author planned it that 
way. Rather the bargain-basement char- 
acter of the book arises from the felici- 
tous circumstance that Fr. McDonnell, 
in wishing to study the law-making 
process, chose as an example the Hous- 
ing Act of 1937. The reader gets, there- 
fore, not only a treat:se on government, 
but an essay on housing as well. 

So much has happened during the 
past quarter-century, especially to 
popular thinking about the role of the 
Federal Government in our affairs, that 
most people have forgotten the great 
struggle in the 1930’s over public hous- 
ing. In a meaty introductory chapter, 
the author traces in broad outline the 
governmental interest in housing, going 
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back to 1934, which culminated in the 
public-housing legislation of the New 
Deal. In the process, the country moved 
all the way from the laissez-faire con- 
cept that housing is a matter of the law 
of supply and demand to Governor Al- 
fred E. Smith’s belief, enshrined in a 
N. Y. State housing law in 1926, that 
“if it doesn’t pay private enterprise to 
build homes for the poor, then the state 
must step in to aid and encourage 
building for the lowest income group.” 


It was no accident that the fight to im- 
press this philosophy on the Federal 
Government was led by a Senator from 
New York, the late Robert F. Wagner. 

Senator Wagner introduced the first 
public housing bill in the U. S. Senate 
on March 13, 1935, but the story really 
starts two years before that. In June, 
1933, a New York social worker, Mrs. 
Mary Simkhovitch, and a Catholic 
priest, Msgr. John O’Grady of the Na- 
tional Conference of Catholic Charities, 
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By Msgr. G. Van Noort. The second 
volume of the “Dogmatic Theology” 
series translated and adapted by William 
R. Murphy, S.S. and John J. Castelot, 
S.S., gives a full treatment about the 
Church from both the apologetic and 
dogmatic standpoints. $7.00 


A HISTORY OF THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH 


By Ludwig Hertling, S.J., translated by 
Anselm Biggs, O.S.B. “It is difficult to 
find adequate words of praise for this 
calm, factual and absorbing survey of 
Church history."—Fr. Bernard Theall, 
O.S.B. $7.50 


LIVING LANGUAGES IN 
CATHOLIC WORSHIP 


By Rev. Cyril Korolevusky, translated by 
Donald Attwater. An eloquent plea for 
the more extensive use of the vernacular 
in Catholic worship. $3.50 


MARRIAGE AND RHYTHM 


By John L. Thomas, S.J. “A compas- 
sionate and highly recommended dis- 
cussion of the rhythm method not only 
in its moral and theological aspects but 
also in the whole context of modern life: 
social, economic, psychological and 
physical.”—Jubilee $3.00 


THE WORSHIP OF 
THE CHURCH 


By William J. O’Shea, S.S., D.D. This 
Companion to Liturgical Studies pre- 
sents “a comprehensive view of the full 
scope of the liturgical life of the Church 
in Mass, sacraments, sacramentals, and 





the Divine Office.”—The Sign $7.00 


HYMNS OF THE ROMAN 
LITURGY 


By Rev. Joseph Connelly, M.A. “A 
scholarly work. It contains the Latin 
text of each hymn, a prose translation, 
and copious notes both historical and 
textual. The book repays careful study.” 
—Review for Religious $5.0 


THE COLLEGE READINGS 
SERIES 


A new series of readings in the various 
social sciences and branches of philos- 
ophy presenting the conclusions of com- 
petent scholars on subjects of critical 
importance for Catholic students. The 
anthologies are edited by specialists in 
each field, will be complete with intro- 
ductions and linking commentary, and 
will be produced in uniform paperbound 
format. 


Readings in the History of Western 
Civilization, Volume I, edited by 
Thomas P. Neill, Ph.D. Ready $2.25 
Readings in the Philosophy of Nature, 
edited by Henry J. Koren, C.S.Sp., 
SIT-D: Shortly $2.25 


Teacher’s Manual for 


THE PROTESTANT 
CHURCHES OF AMERICA 


By John A. Hardon, S.J. Prepared to as- 
sist the teacher of college theology in 
using the text, The Protestant Churches 
of America, the manual contains pointed 
directives for the teacher, and is com- 
plete with groups of tests, topics for 
discussion and further study, and se- 
lected bibliographies. $ 
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proposed to Senator Wagner that hous- 
ing be incorporated into the public- 
works program that was then being 
drafted to cope with widespread unem- 
ployment. This was done, but the Hous- 
ing Division of the Public Works Ad- 
ministration never fulfilled the expecta- 
tions of its supporters. It did, however, 
give everybody concerned a wealth of 
experience and helped to prepare the 
way for the Housing Act of 1937. 

The bulk of this book is devoted to 
the history of the Wagner bill in the 
74th and 75th Congresses. All the fac- 
tors in the democratic legislative process 
—except the Presidential veto—are here, 
spelled out in meticulous detail. Here 
are the pressure groups, those favorable 
to public housing and those opposed; 
the rivalries of the executive agencies 
and their efforts to influence key legis- 
lators; the maneuverings to route the 
bill to a sympathetic committee and the 
strategy behind the conduct of hearings; 
the critical role of the President, with 
his power over the party machinery and 
his prestige among the people. It is an 
interesting story, and mostly a comfort- 
ing one. Though the democratic legis- 
lative machinery creaks and groans, it 
finally produces a law that satisfies re- 
formers and guarantees progress with- 
out at the same time driving standpat- 
ters to revolt. 

Inevitably, a story of this kind, with 
its wealth of detail, will have dreary 
stretches that only the student and the 
professional will traverse _ leisurely. 
Compensating for this are vivid patches 
where the author freely speaks his mind 
on Congress and the way it gets, or 
doesn’t get, its work done. His remarks 
on the committee chairman system, 
where seniority rules inexorably, are 
notably stimulating and refreshing. 

The book is excellently produced and 
has, of course, all the scholarly appa- 
ratus one expects to find in a work of 
this kind. All in all, it is a solid addition 
to the “Jesuit Studies” series of the 
Loyola University Press. 

BENJAMIN L, MASSE 


THE MAPMAKER: A Novel of the Days 
of Prince Henry the Navigator 

By Frank G. Slaughter. Doubleday. 320p. 
$3.95 


Seldom has a little group of scholars 
exerted such an influence on man’s 
knowledge of the world about him as 
the small band of men who gathered at 
Sagres around the Infante Henrique of 
Portugal, known to history as Henry 
the Navigator. Seldom has such a 
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vague and meager corps of knowledge 
been used to achieve such a rich re- 
ward in human endeavor and such an 
astounding widening of the geograph- 
ical vision of man. 

The time is the mid-15th century. 
The mystical fervor of the medieval 
period has not yet given way to the 
lusty splendor of the Renaissance. But 
between the two, partaking a little of 
the nature of both, is the brilliant fig- 
ure of the Portuguese prince, urging 
men on to a new geographical certi- 
tude, which was to be felt increasingly 
as the centuries rolled by. 

The hero of this novel, Andrea Bi- 
anco, is one of these men of universal 
vision and the author has succeeded in 
putting into him some of the epic great- 
ness of the time. A scholar and a gen- 
tleman of Venice, he is robbed of his 
birthright and betrayed to the Moors 
by a vicious younger brother. He is 
condemned to the galleys and, as a 
slave, he wanders over much of the 
then-known world, outdoing Marco 
Polo by visiting even the semi-mythical 
island of Cipangu (Japan). 

How he obtained his freedom; how 
he joined the group of cartographers 
gathered around Henry; how he ex- 
plored the coast of Africa, reaching as 
far west as the new continent later 
known as America; how he vindicated 
his honor and won the lady of his choice 
—all these are vividly narrated in the 
novel. 

The author has been meticulous in 
handling facts and—within the frame- 
work of a rather banal plot—has given 
us a fascinating picture of men of great 
imagination, lusty, strong, daring, will- 
ing to face boldly the uncertainties of 
life on perilous seas and uncharterd 
shores—the very stuff of which the ro- 
mance of high adventure is made. 

ArNoLD H. RowBoTHAM 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. Vol. VII: First 
in Peace. March 1793-December 1799 


By John Alexander Carroll and Mary Wells 
Ashworth, completing the biography by 
Douglas Southall Freeman. Scribner. 729p. 
$10 


After he had completed his monumental 
work on R. E. Lee and his lieutenants, 
it was suggested to Douglas Southall 
Freeman that he turn his attention to 
George Washington. The result of his 
subsequent research and efforts was the 
outstanding six-volume life which car- 
ried the story to the year 1793. 

But Freeman, unfortunately, never 
seemed to be as much at home in the 
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eighteenth as he was in the nineteenth 
century. Perhaps it was the nature of 
his subject. After all, George Washing- 
ton is one of the most difficult people to 
get to know. One can collect details, 
stories and anecdotes but few give the 
intimate story of struggle or emotional 
disturbance, or of the intellectual un- 
certainty that somehow make heroes 
seem more human—because more like 
us. It may well have been the lack of 
military scope which hampered Free- 
man in his detailed study of Washing- 
ton. It may have been the formalism of 
the eighteenth century. Whatever the 
reason, Freeman’s Washington does not 
quite match his Lee. 

Yet the publishers of this seventh 
volume, which brings to a close the work 
begun by Freeman, cannot be praised 
too highly for their courageous decision 
to continue the series even after the 
death of the author. This volume was 
written by Freeman’s assistants. 

It is nearly impossible for one author 
to write like another. But one can follow 
a method and a system which give an 
over-all flavor to a book or publication. 
Here, the research assistants have car- 
ried along the methods of Freeman, 
which eventuate in the final volume of 
a set notable for its comprehensive de- 
tail. If anything, the very complexity of 
detail sometimes tends to confuse. The 
volume also suffers somewhat in style- 
perhaps because the authors have 
sought to submerge their personalities in 
Freeman’s system. But this volume is a 
notable achievement and certainly will 
aid the scholar. JosePH R, FRESE 


LYTTON STRACHEY. HIS MIND AND 
ART 


By Charles R. Sanders. 
Yale. 38lp. $6 


That biography is surpassed in book 
sales only by fiction is a literary phe- 
nomenon for which Lytton Strachey was 
largely responsible. André Maurois, Irv- 
ing Stone and others may outsell him, 
but only because Strachey had already 
reshaped our reading habits. By lifting 
a subordinate and neglected art to a 
dominant position, he became a major 
figure in recent literary history. Some 
may wish, as I do, that he had done 
more with his brilliant opportunities, 
but even such criticism acknowledges 
the talent that made reading of biog- 
raphy a fascinating adventure. 

Prof. Sanders has written a book of 
the sort Strachey might not have en- 
vied but would have respected and 
used. Before Strachey could make his 
subjects come alive for us, he had to 
use solid if undramatic histories and 
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studies. In this book, Strachey is emi- 
nently dead, to be sure, but the literary 
estate is properly inventoried and or- 
ganized for our evaluation, and this is 
an indispensable service. 

But the evaluation is by no means 
simple. Strachey was a member of a 
famous English family that had passed 
its eminence in the 19th century. As 
sophisticated freethinkers, his genera- 
tion and the Bloomsbury Group to 
which he belonged denounced the Vic- 
torian period even while they wished 
to keep alive the social superiority 
they had inherited. With this somewhat 
contradictory attitude, Strachey made 
derisive commentaries on Victorian 
manners and morals, while at the same 
time praising earlier centuries and be- 
littling 20th-century attempts at reform. 
His literary criticism shows remarkable 
perceptions circumscribed by this lim- 
ited notion of history. Against insights 
of great value in his favorable com- 
ments are the narrow and sometimes 
spiteful remarks that tell us more of 
Strachey than the work reviewed. 

Such shortcomings might be over- 
looked in a critic only, but both his 
gifts and his limitations are extended 
in the famous biographies. For in these, 
as he tells us, he intends to avoid “scru- 
pulous narration” so that he may attack 
“his subject in unexpected places” by 
shooting “a sudden revealing search- 
light into obscure recesses, hitherto un- 
divined.” The result was always a 
fascinating account which only later 
was echoed by our twinge of shame. 
No one wants to be priggish, and es- 
pecially in the 1920’s it seemed impor- 
tant to be reminded that the dead as 
well as the living had feet of clay. But 
once they are revealed, who can con- 
template feet with continued satisfac- 
tion? 

On finishing Prof. Sanders’ book, 
I reread Eminent Victorians and 
skimmed again Queen Victoria and 
Elizabeth and Essex, and found it dif- 
ficult to recall my earlier delight in 
them. Beyond the fact that nothing 
stales faster than scandal, there is the 
more serious objection that biography, 
particularly when written with Stra- 
chey’s cleverness, makes permanent the 
character it resuscitates. That Florence 
Nightingale was a humorless fanatic, 
that Cardinal Manning was ambitious, 
that Victoria was dowdy, and that Dr. 
Arnold of Rugby was obtuse are true. 
But when this becomes the only truth 
about them to be remembered there is 
a false emphasis for which Strachey 
must answer when the Fair Trade Prac- 
tices Act is extended to biographers. 

C. CarroLut HOL.is 
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THEATRE 


JAMAICA. When a production is tail- 
ored for a talented performer, as the 
musical at the Imperial apparently was, 
the author usually doesn’t devote too 
much attention to the over-all quality 
of the script, concentrating his efforts 
on the role intended for the star. 
Lena Horne is the special performer in 
the present instance, and E. Y. Harburg 
and Fred Saidy have written a routine 
story around her, There is nothing 
routine about the performance. 

Miss Horne is a glamorous personal- 
ity and an accomplished artist rolled 
into one, and whenever she appears 
the stage is filled with an electric and 
exciting radiance. She has a way with 
songs that invests them with more sen- 
timent, color, humor or wistfulness than 
is intrinsic in the lyrics. Her handling 
of character is so effortless that it is 
a mystery to me why she has never 
been cast in a dramatic role. 

Ricardo Montalban, Josephine Prem- 
ice and Ossie Davis, and particularly 
Miss Premice, are either competent or 
challenging as secondary characters. 
Miss Premice is provocative as both 
soloist and comedienne, keeping the 
show alive when Miss Horne is off 
stage. Her closest competition is Augus- 
tine Rios, an under-teen-age boy who, 
like most child actors, is an expert scene 
thief. 

The production was directed by Rob- 
ert Lewis, scenery designed by Oliver 
Smith, costumes by Miles White. The 
producer is David Merrick, who rates 
special credit for discovering or devel- 
oping younger Negro actors. 





THE DARK AT THE TOP OF THE 
STAIRS. In the drama presented by 
Saint Suber and Elia Kazan at the 
Music Box, William Inge, usually ob- 
served by this columnist with a rather 
astringent gaze, seems to have reached 
maturity. The story, if it can be called 
a story—it’s really a fruitcake of the 
numerous stresses and conflicts of life— 
is of a family squabble identical with a 
million similar quarrels that disturb 
families across the nation every day. 
Mr. Inge manages to invest the friction 
in the Flood family with special signifi- 
cance, whether social or philosophical 
your observer has not decided. 

Elia Kazan directed the production 
and Ben Edwards designed the set. 
Pat Hingle’s portrayal of the domineer- 
ing but inwardly worried father is the 
best of several commendable perform- 
ances, 


SEATTLE 
UNIVERSITY 


(A Co-educational School located 
in the Queen City of the 
Northwest) 


offers You 
a wide variety of courses 
in the following schools: 


COLLEGE OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 
SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE AND FINANCE 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 


EVENING DIVISION 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
ROTC UNIT 


For further information write: 
REGISTRAR 


SEATTLE UNIVERSITY 
Broadway and Madison 
Seattle 22, Wash. 
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A four year Liberal Arts college for men conducted 


by the Diocesan Clergy of Davenport 


ARTS and SCIENCES 
PRE-PROFESSIONAL 


COOPERATIVE TRAINING 
PROGRAM with INDUSTRY 


for Women NURSING EDUCATION 
4 year Degree 
3 year Diploma 


for information 


write today to the = RECISTRAR 


=e. ST. AMBROSE COLLEGE 


Davenport. Iowa 
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THE ROPE DANCERS, presented at 
the Cort by the Playwrights Company 
as it enters its 20th season, confronts 
a reviewer with a baffling character. 
She is the mother of a daughter with a 
slight deformity for which mothers 
try to provide some sort of spiritual 
compensation, or at least consolation. 
Morton Wishengrad’s central character, 
however, conceals the child’s infirmity 
as ferociously as she would defend her 
from lethal assault. In the process of 
“protecting” her daughter she destroys 
her, meanwhile wrecking her family. 
But Margaret Hyland, as portrayed 
by Siobhan McKenna, is not a woman 
to be casually condemned, She is self- 
reliant, industrious, thrifty and an im- 
peccable housekeeper. She would be a 
loving wife if she were not obsessed 
with the belief that her child’s affliction 
was her husband’s fault as well as hers. 
Though its meaning is obscure, The 
Rope Dancers is a taut and gripping 
play in action, as directed by Peter 
Hall, in a dingy setting by Boris Aron- 
son. Patricia Zipprodt’s costumes re- 
vive memories of styles in apparel in 
1900, give or take a year or two. 
Though the motivation of the leading 
character is an unsolved enigma, 
Siobhan McKenna, in a superlative per- 
formance, makes her a vivid and con- 
vincing woman, Art Carney is eloquent 
in the role of the rejected husband, 
Beverly Lunsford is persuasively hys- 
terical as the victim of her mother’s 
obsession and Joan Blondell, a slovenly 
neighbor, is a slattern you have an im- 
pulse to shun but finally have to like. 
Mr, Wishengrad has not given us a 
pleasant play, or one that is patently 
edifying; but his drama confronts us 
with characters that win our respect 
and challenge our compassion. 
THEOPHILUS LEWIS 


RECORDINGS 


Though Bach’s concert music has long 
enjoyed a high reputation, it is only 
within the past generation that due 
recognition and praise have come to 
Handel’s Twelve Concerti Grossi for 
strings. True, these works in choice of 
instrumentation and form are more con- 
servative than the Brandenburgs, but 
the source of melody, in both fast and 
slow movements, is fresh, unflagging 
and of enviable variety; the fugal move- 
ments reveal hasty construction, yet they 
“come off.” The latest recording is as 
competent a set as one could ask, with 
Barchet as the main violinist, Rolf Rein- 
hardt at the harpsichord and Kurt Redel 
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Loyola University Press, 3445 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago 13, Illinois 


The Wagner Housing Act 
JESUIT STUDIES 
by Timothy L. McDonnell, S.J. 


This is a study of the evolution of a plan 
for social reform from its genesis to its 
enactment as a federal law. Hitherto unpub- 
lished materials from the White House files 
of President Roosevelt, the office files of 
Senator Robert F. Wagner and of various 
agencies of the Federal Government and 
pressure groups, correlated with factual 
data supplied in interviews with the experts 
who drafted the legislation, bring to light 
a new viewpoint of the New Deal philos- 
ophy and manifest the tactics and the. art 


of politics. The account of the struggle: ., 


within the administration to control the 
development of a public-housing policy, a 
multimillion dollar financial plan, and a new 
agency of the Federal Government brings 
to the pages of this book the words and 
deeds of many colorful leaders of the New 
Deal, especially Roosevelt, Wagner, Ickes, 
and Morgenthau. 

Cloth, x + 470 pages. 


$4.00 


Loyola University Press, 3445 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago 13 
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Loyola University Press, 3445 North Ashiand Avenue, Chicago 13 
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Saint Mary-of-the-Woods College 


Liberal Arts College for Women. Fully accredited. 
Courses leading to B.A., B.S., B.F.A. degrees. Majors in 
twenty departments, including music, art, journalism, 
home economics, speech and drama, secretarial. Elemen- 
tary and secondary teacher training. Extensive campus. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. 


For catalog, address: Director of Admissions 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 


(Four miles west of Terre Haute) 


























The Gift of a Lifetime Habit .. . 


America 








Nearly 40 per cent of AMERICA readers first came to know 
America at school. For some, this was many years ago. 
The habit lasts. Special recognition is due to Sisters who 
more than any others guide their students to AMERICA. 
Give your students a chance to know Amenica. It is a 
gift of a lifetime habit. 


Write to Father Patrick H. Collins, S.J. for information. 
America 70 East 45th Street New York 17, N. Y. 
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ST. MICHAEL'S 
COLLEGE 


THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


Co-educational 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
THE BASILIAN FATHERS 


All Courses in Arts and Science 
Leading to Degrees of: 
Bachelor of Arts 
Bachelor of Commerce 
And Preparatory to Admission to the 
Schools of Graduate Studies in 
Education, Law, 
Medicine and Social Work 
e 
Residence Facilities for Men 
and Women Students 


& 
For information address: 
THE REGISTRAR 
ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE 
Toronto 5, Canada 
Graduate Students——Address: 
THE SECRETARY 
Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 
Toronto 5, Canada 


directing the Munich Pro Arte ensemble 
(3 Vox LPs). 

The string quartet, like the symphony, 
took on unforeseen significance at the 
hands of Haydn and Mozart, and two 
new pairings of mature works of these 
masters show why this music continues | 


to live and influence composers. The 
Haydn pieces (op. 74, No. 1, and op. 77, 
No. 1, on Vic. LM 2168) are especially 
interesting as they reveal a concentra- 
tion and fertility that somehow come 
as a surprise—even for one who knows 
that no composer is as full of surprises 
as Haydn. 

The Mozart numbers are the first and 
last of a group of six dedicated to 
Haydn (in G and C respectively, the 
latter known for its famous dissonant 
introduction, on Vic. LM 2167). Ac- 
cording to the composer, they were “the 


| fruits of long and arduous toil.” The 
| music is played by the skilled quartet 























REGIS | 
COLLEGE 


WESTON, MASSACHUSETTS | 


A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 








Conducted by the 
Sisters of Saint Joseph 


Resident and 
Non-Resident Students 








Offers A.B. Degree 


CURRICULA: Liberal Arts, Home 


Economics, Business, Education. 





For Catalogue, address | 
THE REGISTRAR | 
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resident at the Juilliard School. Here 
mention must also be made of the love- 
ly Mozart Quintet in C Major, which 
receives a superior reading from the 


Amadeus Quartet (Angel 45020). 


Orchestral Works 


Like most American composers, Sam- 
uel Barber has been influenced by the 
prevailing musical winds of our time, 
but has not found either dodecaphony 
or extreme dissonance necessary for the 
expression of his ideas. He follows a 
path midway between traditional ro- 
mantic concepts and avant-gardism, and 


| should be easily assimilable by the lover | 
| of serious music. Three early works, the 


Symphony No. 1, “School for Scandal” 
Overture and Adagio for Strings, are 
known throughout the musical world, 
and are now presented with fine intelli- 
gence and feeling by Howard Hanson 
and his Eastman-Rochester Orchestra 
(Mercury 50148). 

Prokofiev's Third Piano Concerto 
ranks as one of the composer's finest 
inspirations as well as one of the most 
enduring works of our time, and hence 
justly enjoys a wide reputation. The 
occasional moments of introspection are 
almost forgotten amid the predominant 
notes of brilliance and good humor. 
These latter qualities come straight to 
the fore in a new LP of first-class music- 
making, in which Gary Graffman joins 
with the San Francisco Orchestra under 
the dynamic baton of Enrique Jorda. 
Graffman has technique to burn, and 
the performance is a joy from start to 
boisterous finale (Vic. LM 2138). 

The “Ilya Mourometz” Symphony of 
Gliere is described as an “epic sym- 
phony,” inasmuch as the character de- 
picted in the music is a hero of ancient 
Russian folklore. A high-flown piece in 





Notre Dame 
| College 


| for women 
CLEVELAND 21, OHIO 
DEGREES: 


Bachelor of Arts 
Bachelor of Science 


COURSES IN: 


Art 
Biology 
Business 
Chemistry 
Dietetics 








Education 
Languages 
Mathematics 
Music 
Philosophy 
Physical Education 
Physics 


| For additional information write: Registrar 


NOTRE DAME COLLEGE 
CLEVELAND 21, OHIO 




















SAN DIEGO 
COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 


San Dreco 10, CALIFORNIA 


FounpEpD 1949 


conducted by 
| The Religious of the Sacred Heart 


| Courses: Arts and Sciences 
and Nursing 

Decrees: Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science, and 


Bachelor of Science in Nursing 


SAN DIEGO COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


San Dieco 10, Cauir. 
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COLLEGE OF 
NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10, MARYLAND 


Vv 


Conducted by the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame 


Vv 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


v 


Program leading to A.B. degree 
Arts and Sciences 


Teacher Training Pre-Medical 


Vv 


For catalog and further information 
address the Director of Admissions 











SCHOOL 
OF THE 
HOLY CHILD 


SUFFERN, NEW YORK 
Accredited. 


College preparatory and general 
course. Art, Music, Dancing, Dra- 
matics. Outdoor sports. 


Resident and Day School 
Grades Five to Twelve 


In beautiful Ramapo Valley. 
40 minutes from New York City. 
Catalogue. 


Address The Prefect. 
Phone: Suffern 5-0765 
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the tradition of Russian romanticism, 
it strives for the epic ideal by forceful 
and huge sound rather than profundity 
of concept. As such it is made to order 
for a conductor like Stokowski. His 
reading with the Houston Orchestra 
leaves nothing to be desired. This can 
safely be recommended to those who 
haven't yet progressed to Beethoven’s 
Symphony No. 8; the hi-fi brotherhood 
will also delight in it. 

Two brave little concertos for trum- 
pet and orchestra appear along with 
some shorter selections by Henry Pur- 
cell. Though the Haydn Concerto in E 
Flat is not played often in concert, it 
has some felicitous moments and, like 
the buoyant Vivaldi Concerto for Two 
Trumpets in C, deserves to be better 
known. The soloists, Roger Voisin and 
Armando Ghitalla, are new to me, but 
they go about their task with spirit and 
ability (Unicorn 1054). 

Additions to the standard repertoire 
are persuasive readings of Mendels- 
sohn’s Italian Symphony and Schubert’s 
Unfinished Symphony, conducted by 
Guido Cantelli and presented as an In 
Memoriam for this gifted musician 
(Angel 35524). From Paray and his 
men at Detroit comes an impressive 
disking of Schumann’s “Rhenish” Sym- 
phony with Mercury’s customary live 
sound (MG 50133). 

FRANCIS J. GUENTNER 


THE WORD 


But he went down with them on their 
journey to Nazareth, and lived there in 
subjection to them (Luke 2:51; Gospel 
for the feast of the Holy Family). 





To say that a family is good for a man 
is one of those paralyzing understate- 
ments which do not greatly encourage 
subsequent discussion. Good for a man? 
Why, even—or should we say, most of 
all?--even the religious and clerical celi- 
bate knows well that family comes close 
to being the final meaning of his celi- 
bacy, Originally, the youthful cleric or 
religious considers that by chastity he 
is sacrificing a momentous, exalted and 
entirely legitimate pleasure. The priest 
or religious of later years knows that he 
has _ sacrificed a many-sided, many- 
splendored thing, and that his vow of 
chastity has proved to be surprisingly 
like the religious vow of poverty, only 
far more costly. 

Anyhow, there can be no question 
about the essential relationship of fam- 
ily to the power of sex, which (under 
God) creates it, and hence to the virtue 





Collegiate Philosophy Series 
Kenneth Dougherty, S.A. 


Logic 
An Introduction to 
Aristotelian Formal Logic 





e Arranged in 3 Parts: Concept, Judg- 
ment, Reasoning. * Equipped with 
class-exercises, and chapter-ques- 
tions, suggested readings. 


$2.50 per copy 





Cosmology 


An Introduction to the 
Thomistic Philosophy of Nature 


eA complex subject is unified ac- 
cording to the 4 Causes of Aristotle. 
* Replete with illustrations from com- 
mon experience and modern science. 


$3.00 per copy 
Graymoor Press, Peekskill, N.Y. 
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| Sauk Joun’s 
UNIVERSITY 


Collegeville, Minnesota ,, 


1856 T 1958 | 


OVER ONE HUNDRED YEARS 
OF WORK AND WORSHIP 


Conducted by Fathers of 
the Order of St. Benedict 





Courses leading to degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 
of Science. Majors offered in 
17 subjects. 


School of Divinity under the 
auspices of St. John’s Abbey 
and the Diocese of St. Cloud. 


For complete information 
write to Registrar 
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START SPEAKING 


FRENCH @i¥ni3 
SPANISH 


Here’s the easiest way to learn FRENCH, 
SPANISH, Russian, German, Italian, Japanese or 
Brazilian. Listen to FREE 2-sided non-breakable 
record. Let your eyes follow words in FREE 
sample lesson. Almost at once you’ll be chatting in 
a new language with a perfect accent! That’s all 
you hear! No dull, tedious work. Just listen— 
imitate! It’s that easy! Offer may end soon. Rush 
25¢ to help cover cost of special packaging, ship- 
ping. State language you want. We'll also send 
free information on full Cortina course. No obliga- 
tion. CORTINA ACADEMY. Dept. 1721, 136 W. 
52nd St.. New York 19, N. Y. 












































AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES 
70 E. 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please .... enrol .... renew 


me as an Associate for 1 year. 


CO Sustaining, $25 or more 
( Charter, $100 or more 
. . . Check attached .. . Bill me 


(Please make checks payable to 
AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES) 


AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES receive AMERICA 
National Catholic Weekly Review. $8 of your mem- 
bership pays for a one-year subscription now, or a 
one-year extension if you are already a subscriber. 
The balance will be used to improve our editorial 
facilities, a revort of which will be sent to you 
from time to time. 
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of purity, which safeguards and en- 
nobles it. 

Now there is one fact which is more 
important than what a person does 
about purity, and that is what a person 
thinks about purity. It is one thing to 
act, upon occasion, against convictions; 
it is quite another to have no convictions 
or to cherish the wrong convictions. 

When, in response to another of those 
indefatigable youth-questionnaires, 69 
per cent of the boys who answered ei- 
ther agreed with or were undecided 
about the proposition, “There is nothing 
wrong about high-school students hav- 
ing sex relations,” the contemporary 
adult may be either shocked or sur- 
prised or depressed or—if he is really 
progressive—even gratified or possibly 
amused. What no adult can doubt, how- 
ever, is that the real question raised by 
this appalling response to a question 
does most certainly concern, in multiple 
ways, that vital social and religious in- 
stitution, the family. 

For example, is it merely recrimina- 
tory to wonder what kind of families 
produced all these young men of such 
refreshing candor and industrious sex- 
uality? Did these lads never see or hear 
or in any way learn at home anything 
that might have suggested a different 
answer to that distressing query? Are 
all these young blockheads only chips 
off the old block? 

Next, if the sexual power is either a 
toy whose simple function is to give 
pleasure, or a natural capacity which 
must be thoroughly exercised and tested 
before it is applied to a somewhat more 
stable and possibly more exclusive use 
in marriage, does not this outlook or 
situation put the whole institution of 
marriage in a different light? In a dark- 
er light? In a sad and savage and 
shameful darkness? 

Finally, one wonders what replies 
will be given to the busy questionnaires 
of 25 years from now by the sons and 
daughters of these gay blades of today. 
Will the parents of tomorrow be at all 
surprised when tomorrow’s young peo- 
ple give still more candid answers to 
questions which are, in the most exact 
sense, familiar, and when they even 
more industriously implement their an- 
swers? Why should anyone be thus 
surprised? 

These are sorry reflections for the 
beloved feast of the Holy Family. But, 
in the dear names of Jesus, Mary and 
Joseph, let the parents in the Catholic 
family think, and think, and think. And 
having thought, let them do, at all costs 
and in despite of the unthinking young, 
what must be done. 

VINCENT P. McCorry, s.J. 
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Payment with order 











IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition, 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 


LINENS — NEW CREASE-RESISTING ALB 
LINEN and other beautiful linens by the 
yard. Also, imported Hand Embroidered 
Altar Linens made to your specifications, 
Write for illustrated Brochure. Mary Moore 
—Box 394 M—Davenport, Iowa. 


MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Popula- 
tion 15,000; Catholics 21. Please help! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 


TEACHING OR ADMINISTRATIVE position 
desired by man 36. College or secondary 
school. BA Social Studies, minor English. 
Graduate study Sociology. Six years re- 
sponsible federal service. Box 111 America. 
70 E. 45th St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 




















Vocations 


The Sisters of Charity of Providence invite young 
women to a life dedicated to God’s service in class- 
rooms, hospitals, homes for the aging, orphanages, 
nurseries, homes of the poor. Peace and happiness 
are to be found in this apostolate. Without obli- 
gation write for information to: Sister Lawrence, 
14 West Ninth Avenue, Spokane, Wash. 


THE DAUGHTERS 
OF CHARITY 


of St. Vincent De Paul 


offer a joyous way of life in the service of the 
poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls between 
eighteen and thirty who have the courage to 
respond to Christ’s invitation to leave all and 
follow Him may find peace and happiness in 
a life dedicated to God. The Sisters engage in 
social work, teaching, nursing, the care of 
children, and serve on foreign missions. Send 
for descriptive literature to 
Sister Bertrande—Marillac Seminary 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sponsored by a friend of the Daughters of 
Charity, who loves their love of God and their 
love of their fellowman. 


























BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS 


Notre Dame, Indiana 
College men and high-school 
graduates interested in the 
religious life can serve 
Christ as a Brother in teach- 
ing, youth work, writing, 
foreign missions, etc. For 
information write: Brother 
Eymard, C.S.C., 106 Dujarie 
Hall, Notre Dame, Indiana. 
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